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nmates are on their way to work in the prison shoe factory, the 
ere they make shoes for the Army, competing with private industry. 
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the soles with SALES APPEAL 


“Which brand gives me more for my money?” In the 

minds of both Retailer and Consumer, this question assumes greater 
importance, day by day! 

To be sure the answer favors your brand, add these extra selling 

features to your sales story on white (and colored) shoes! 


nN as WEAR LIKE IRON... 
\ WALK LIKE VELVET 


ay a: ae 


ED 


“ Rt \S t ARE NOISELESS, NON-SKID 


" nove AND NON-MARKING 
ARE WATERPROOF AND SO 
| FLEXIBLE THEY NEVER NEED 
‘i “BREAKING IN” 


LIGHTWEIGHT 


Write today for sampls AVON SOLE COMPANY 
AVON, MASSACHUSETTS 


FOR FORTY -THREE YEARS SPECIALISTS IN FINE SOLE MATERIALS 


S WHITE ARCH SHOES SPECIFY NAPLINE MAKERS OF AVONITE, DU-FLEX AVONITE AND CUSH-N-CREPE SOLES 


not on all shoes... just the best ones 





For nearly half a century now, shoe manufacturers everywhere 
have come to Beckwith with their hard-to-solve box toe prob- 
lems and Beckwith has engineered the correct answers. 
Beckwith has over 70 types and weights of conformable soft, 
flexible and rigid box toe materials in thermoplastics, pyroxy- 
lins, and rubber-filled felts and flannels. ‘Beckwith’? means 
moulded steel safety box toes; industrial felt making, plastics 
fabrication, box toe heating equipment, and products for the 
ethical medical profession. 


OUR NEWEST LINE 


4GF 


GREY FELT BASE 


WHITE FELT BASE WHITE FLANNEL BASE WHITE LAMINATE GREY FLANNEL BASE GREY FELT BASE 
Men's 


Women's & Juveniles Women's & Juveniles Juveniles Women's & Juveniles Women's & Juveniles 


hail 


BOx TOES 


Beckwith Manufacturing Company, Dover, N.H., its subsidiaries and agents: Arden-Rayshine Co, & Castex 
Laboratories, Inc., Watertown, Mass., Beckwith Mfg. Co. of Wisconsin, (Milwaukee); Beckwith Box Toe, Ltd., 
Sherbrooke P. Q., Canada, Victory Plastics Co., Hudson, Mass., Felt Process Company, Boston, Mass., Safety Box 
Toe Company, Boston, Mass. Agents: Wright-Guhman Company, St. Louis, Missouri, The Geo, A. Springmeier 


Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, Factory Supplies, Inc., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Aching head. In 1914, the aver 
age share of the national debt for 
the head of a family of four persons 
was $48. Today it's $6,600—an in 
crease of 137 times in 40 years 


Untapped productivity. The So 
ciety for the Advancement of Man 
agement reports on a recent study 
wherein it was found that if manage 
ment did a more efficient job of em 
ploye selection to place the right 
man in the right job, it could boost 
productivity by some 40 percent. 


Leather, leather, leather. Among the 
startling variety of leather products 
exhibited last week at the Depart 
ment of Commerce by Leather In 
dustries of America were leather cuff 
links, leather floor tiles and leather 
atomic gloves. The latter are im 
pregnated with lead, look like smal! 
sleeping bags, cost $60 per pair. 


Cobble your own. A British manu 
fecturer has come up with a new 
method of making shoe heels so that 
the wearer can replace a worn heel 
himself without visiting a shoe cob. 
bler. Tiny holes are bored into the 


LEATHER GLOVES, $60. That's the 

price per pair for these special lead- 

impregnated leather gloves for work- 
ers in atomic plants. 


shoe heels and gripping springs in 
serted. Leather heel pieces are 
equipped with nylon ball - ended 
prongs which are gripped firmly by 
the springs when the heel is inserted. 


Cure for cold feet. An English firm 
has come up with a little 16 x 12 inch 


foot warming pad for sales clerks, 


stenograpners, etc. who ail with cold 
feet. It's less than half an inch thick. 
The pad, run via electricity, will give 
24,000 hours of continuous heat. 


Three fortunes gone. Jack Cappel 
is dead at 57. He made and lost 
three fortunes—in mining stocks, fight 
promoting, and old shoes. He was 
ence Great Britain's too fight pro 
In 1937, he bought thousand: 
of pairs of old Army boots, planned 
to have them repaired and reseil 
them at a good profit. But he 
couldn't get repair leather. So he 
hired and filled three barges with 
the shoes, then dumped them into the 


Eng ish Channel. 


moter. 


Gumshoes lose gumshoes. The po 
lice chief of Quezon City, Philippines, 
led an investigation of the theft of 
95 pairs of rubber shoes. The shoes 
had been given as a Christmas gift 
to the police department. 


Down the drain. Last year, Ame: 
icans spent $9.5 billions for alcoholic 
Of this, $700 million 
worth was spent for ‘‘business pur 
poses. such as entertaining buyer 


peverages. 


ana customers. 
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EDITORIAL 





The “Trend” Toward Inereased 
Share Of Consumer Spending 
For Soft Goods'Is Myth Not Facet 


The Figures Show A Decline In Spending For Soft Goods 
And Plenty Hard Sell Needed To Hold The Line 


Tuere has been much talk recently 
in shoe business concerning the 
“trend” toward a rise in soft goods 
sales at the expense of hard or dur- 
able goods sales. As a result, the shoe 
industry, along with other soft goods 
industries, has been rubbing its 
hands in hopeful anticipation. 

Well, it just isn’t going to come 
that easy. Fact is, the long anticipated 
“trend” has yet to materialize. And 
here are the cold figures to demon- 
strate it. 

The Commerce Department reports 
that total retail sales of soft or non- 
durable goods in 1953 accounted for 
only 44.5 percent of disposable con- 
sumer income. In 1952 it was 46.3 
percent. Hence, the “trend” toward 
increased proportionate spending on 
soft goods is more myth than fact. 
The truth is, obviously, that the trend 
has been in the opposite direction, 


Some other interesting figures 
further emphasize this fact. For ex- 
ample, 1953 retail sales in men’s and 
boys’ stores represented only .9 per- 
cent of disposable consumer income, 
as against 1.1 percent in 1952. Wom- 
en’s apparel and accessory stores got 
only 1.6 percent, as compared with 
1.8 percent in 1952. Food stores re- 
ceived only 16.4 percent in 1953, as 
against 16.9 percent in 1952. Sales 
in all apparel stores fell 4 percent 
in 1953, as compared with the pre- 
vious year. 

The one bright light was retail shoe 
sales, which showed a 2 percent rise 
in 1953 as compared with 1952. Shoe 
business achieved this by hard selling 
and promotion—not by virtue of any 
presumed “trend” toward increased 
spending for soft goods. 


We think these facts are highly 
significant because of the enlarging 
but unfounded talk about the trend 
toward greater consumer spending 
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for soft goods as against a decline in 
durable goods spending. The talk 
just doesn’t jibe with the facts. 
What’s important is that such talk 
can lull shoe business into the belief 
that consumer spending trends are 
moving favorably in its direction. 
And that perhaps the sell needn’t be 
as “hard” as many believe it should 
be in 1954, 

Let’s look at some more facts. Fig- 
ures show that the ratio of retail 
purchases to disposable income stays 
pretty close to about 70 percent. Re- 
tail volume last year was $171 bil- 
lions, 

The economists have been pointing 
out that disposable income may be 
expected to fall a little in 1954. Con- 
sumer spending at the 70-percent 
level will, therefore, mean slightly 
less dollar volume for retail sales. 

We have shown that the “trend” 
toward increased proportionate 
spending for soft goods is more im- 
agined than real. This quite clearly 
signifies that plenty of “hard sell” is 
in the cards if shoe business. like all 
apparel or soft goods business, is to 
retain a respectable level of sales. 


In the past nine months, per- 
sonal income fell from a peak of 
$287.5 billions last July to a current 
$282.5 billions, a drop of $5 billions 
About $3.5 billions of 
that $5 billions would ordinarily go 
to retail sales for non-durable goods. 
The only way it can be recovered is 
to take it away from durable goods, 


or 2 percent. 


There’s a sorry assumption that the 
durable goods industries are going to 
sit back and watch a decline hit their 
products while soft 
goods show a climb. It never did 
work that way. and it will be even 
less so now. It’s not only that the 
durable goods industries will pul 
more hard sell behind their efforts to 


industries or 
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maintain their share of the consumer 
dollar, but they are steadily produe- 
ing important new consumer items to 
bid for consumer spending. TV has 
still to hit its major stride (note color 
TV. for instance); the constant rise 
in do-it-yourself home building items; 
home workshop machinery; new 
household appliances; ete. 


Take, for instance, consumer 
debt, now at an all-time high of $29 
billions. 
largely on durable consumer 


Consumer debt is based 
goods. 
Automobile loans at $11 billions rep- 
resent the largest share of install- 
Another $5.5. billions 
“other 


ment credit. 
listed as 
loans,” most of which are for dur- 
ables (TV sets, household appliances, 
etc.) : another $2 billions for home 
All this indicates continued 
heavy spending for durable goods. 


consumer goods 


repairs. 


The Commerce Department reports 
that these consumer debts rose $3 bil- 
lions in 1953 
continued high level of consumer 


again indicating the 


spending for durable goods, 

Well, what does it all add up to? 
First, shoe business can’t expect to 
relax one moment on its hard sell 
effort. Durable goods industries are 
exerting even greater effort to prevent 
a sales decline, and to maintain pres- 
ent position. Other soft goods indus- 
tries are likewise trying to prevent a 
sales drop. Keep in mind that all are 
vieing to maintain or increase past 
sales figures in face of the brittle fact 
that consumers have several billions 


less to spend on consumers goods, 


Who is going to take the rap? 
Those who relax their selling efforts. 
Luxury goods in particular are des- 
perate, and only a sharp slash in ex- 
cise taxes can bring relief to many of 
them. While consumers are demand 
ing quality, they want it at mass- 
market prices, not premium prices, 

This does not mean depressed or 
cut-rate prices or give-away bargain 
propositions. But it does mean the 
most potent type of aggressive mer- 
chandising of which realistic prices 
are only one aspect. It’s not only 
prices and product quality that must 
be competitive, but above all, mer- 
chandising strategies, 

There is no soft goods “hoom” in 
view. The year ahead is still one of 
tough competitive selling. And if 
shoe business is to hold its own, to 
say nothing of showing a gain, it had 
hetter pay less attention to mythical 
“trends” and more to the everyday 
hard selling of shoes 


Reprints ®t sominal costs: Up to 100, 10¢ 
each; 200-500, Se each; 1000-3000, 244 each; 
5000 or over, 1%¢ each 








Are Peabody leather workers ''splitting down the middle?" .. . 


Wisconsin shoe firms ignore "early 1954 blues” . . . Rubber 


footwear imports starving out Canadian manufacturers. 


ot ’ 
A: Here's a new twist in the boiling Pea- 


body leather vat. Majority of leather-worker member- 
ship of Local 21, International Fur and Leather Workers 
Union, reported to have voted last week against two res- 
olutions supported by union's officers. In itself, vote might 
mean little but this was different. Workers voted against 
|, support for Ben Gold, IFLWU president, now on trial 
on charges signing false antitCommunist affidavit, and 
2, support for IFLWU national representative Myer Klig, 
facing deportation. 


First newspaper reports of meeting, published by 
The Salem (Mass.) Evening News, and based on actual 
worker reports, say membership was asked by officers to 
vote resolution drafted by Local 21 officers pledging sup 
port and funds for both Gold and Klig. This was later 
denied in official union statement over signature of Local 
Business Manager Richard B. O'Keefe and other union 
officials. 


Whether or not workers were asked tw contribute funds 
or “full financial and moral support” for Gold and Klig 
fact remains they did vote down resolution supporting both 
Obvious conclusion is that “conservative” element in union 
is fed up with Red tinge and activities of IFLWU leader- 
ship. This, in itself, could lead to “split down the middle” 
in union, 


a And another merger. This one still in 
rumor stage—but practically every merger materializing 
in past two years began as such. Now comes report that 
Sommer & Kaufmann, large West Coast shoe operation, 
will merge with General Shoe Corp. As usual, deal will 
involve exchange of stock. Also, Sommer & Kaufmann of.- 
ficers, including Herbert L. Sommer, president, will remain 
in charge. 


Se 
One state apparently not yet affected 
by the “early 1954 blues” is Wisconsin which re- 
ports most of its 65 shoe factories operating near or at 
capacity, This is word of Charles H. Miller, United Shoe 
Machinery district manager, who should know 


Miller says two Wisconsin plants working on 45-hour 
schedule, most of the rest on a 40-hour week. Milwaukee 
alone has eight plants keeping about 2,000 shoe workers 
busy around the week. 
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Manufacturers report outlook bright not only for 
Easter but for entire 1954, Area started off year in 
doldrums as did much of the country, but retailers suddenly 
found shelves getting empty, rushed to get in re-orders. 
Result was manufacturers, caught short of workers, had to 
scrabble for help. State as a whole has benefitted. 


As Here’s an item. Allen-Edmonds Shoe Corp 


of Belgium, Wis., has won bronze “Joshua” plaque for 
“most distinguished use” of match book advertising in 1953 
by leather and shoe manufacturers. Award was made by 
Match Industry Information Bureau for Allen-Edmonds 
creation of humorous cartoon series along with general de- 
sign creating “effect of dignity and quality.” Industry 
followers-up were Northwestern Leather Co., J. E. Rhoads 
& Sons, Hamley & Co., J. A. Webb Belting Co., and Bona 
Allen, Inc. 


oad Canada considering cutting down on 


imports of rubber and canvas footwear. So goes 
report by Trades and Labor Congress after meeting between 
Acting Prime Minister C. D. Howe and worker delegation 
from Quebec rubber footwear industry. 


Canadian industry hard hit by rubber and canvas 
shoe imports. Last year, they amounted to 25‘, of 
Canada’s production. Only a few years ago, they were no 
more than four percent of total. This year, imports are ex- 
pected to reach unbelievable proportion of 40‘; . 


Only Hong Kong mentioned among exporting 
sources. Yet, implications are that much of pairage comes 
from cheap labor, Communist-dominated areas. Layoffs 
are the rule already in the Canadian industry and further 
expansion of imports means the industry itself faces ex- 
tinction. 


a Latest Quarterly Survey compiled by 
Economist William Sheskey of National Shoe Manufac- 
turers Association has wealth of revealing data. Survey 
features table listing shoe and leather industry figures each 
year from 1950 through 1953. Included are retail sales 
volume, shoe production by category, shoe shipments, 
leather production by types, slaughter, cattle population 
imports and exports—all well worth your time 
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Quality-preference survey among businessmen 


revealed — 






































Lawrence “GUN METAL 
often preferred to calf 


100 businessmen were asked to examine five different 
samples of leather and report to the interviewer which they 
thought was the best quality for shoes. 

Lawrence GUN METAL led the list! And in more cases 
than any of the other side leathers, GUN METAL was mis- 
taken for the calfskin which was included in the samples. 

Businessmen aren't necessarily leather experts, but they 


do know what they judge as quality and they chose GUN 
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METAL. They saw what you will see: its fine appearance, 
feel and suppleness. Write for free swatches or see a typical 
side, A. C. Lawrence Leather Company. A Division of Swift 
& Company (Inc.) Peabody, Mass. 


LAWRENCE LEATHER 
It’s naturally better 
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Tree the Modern Way 
with the 


MILLER 
PEDESTAL 
TWIN TREEING 
MACHINE... 


Compact ... you use less floor space and still get maxi- 


mum treeing capacity. 





For complete information about . 
a ay a Ae Versatile . |. ratchet action provides 8 degrees of expan- 


Treeing Machine, write for the sion in stretch-off mechanism. 
folder describing it and useful 


accessories that speed production. 





Efficient . .. when released, shoes can be slipped off with- 
out disturbing carefully smoothed uppers. 








Modern ... few moving parts, practically no maintenance 
required for this all-metal machine. 





©. A. MILLER COMPANY 


Branch of United Shoe Machinery 
Corporation 


PLYMOUTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


en » 
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Prison Shoe Shops Producing 
Large Numbers Of Military Shoes 


Good Share Of Leavenworth's 500,000 Pair 
Output Found Going To U. S. Armed Forces 


By Joseph Huttlinger 
Washington Editor, Leather And Shoes 


Leavenworth's 60-year-old shoe 
factory produces only 500,000 pairs 
a year, a mere one-tenth of one per- 
cent of private industry's total out- 
put. 

But most of Leavenworth's shoe 
output is military footwear. Hence 
this one prison may be accounting 
for two to four percent of the shoes 
bought by our armed forces. 

Here's an exclusive story uncov- 
ered by Leather And Shoes’ Wash- 
ington editor, Joseph Huttlinger. It 
lifts the lid on some interesting facts 
hitherto concealed from the shoe in- 
dustry. 


Heart of America’s prison shoe in- 
dustry is at the Leavenworth, Kansas, 
federal penitentiary. This 60-year- 
old shoe manufacturing plant em- 
ploys some 482 “shoe workers” and 
produces about 500,000 pairs of 
shoes a year. This output amounts 
to only one-tenih of 1 percent of the 
nation’s shoe production, And it is 
sold only to federal institutions. 

However, among these federal in- 
stitutions is the L. S. armed forces. 
Leavenworth is producing a good 
share of military shoes—and selling 
them competitively with regular shoe 
manufacturers bidding for military 
shoe orders. 

LeaTHER AND SHOks has discussed 
this matter with James V. Bennett, 
director of the Bureau of Prisons, 
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and A. H. Connor, Associate Com. 
missioner of the Federal Prison In- 
dustries, Inc. Some interesting facts 
have come to light. 


Our federal prisons operate 
some 52 different industries, a shoe 
industry among them. These fune- 
tion under a special government cor- 


poration set up some 20 years ago by 
an Act of Congress. This corpora 
tion’s board of directors consists of 
representatives of government, indus 
try, labor, retailers, consumers and 
agriculture, 

These materials, 
process or fabricate them, and _ sell 
at going market prices to other gov 
ernment agencies. Leavenworth Op: 


industries buy 


erates the only shoe manufacturing 
plant in the federal prison system. 
In the past it has made substantial 
amounts of military combat boots 
and military oxfords. Much of its 
present production is in that category. 
During the past 10 years, 1944-53 
average annual output of Leaven 
worth-made shoes was 579,000 pairs 
During the past 16 years the yearly 
output averaged 540,000 pairs, Out- 
put in war years (World War II and 
Korea) was substantially higher 
at the insistence of the Armed Serv 


Ices. 


LOW QUARTER TAN ARMY SHOES are being packed for shipment by three 


Leavenworth prison inmates in a corner of the prison shoe factory. 
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The shoe factory is now operating 
on a 37.5-hour week. Annual shoe 
output varies with the turnover of 
inmate workers and the consequent 
slowing up until new workers acquire 
the necessary skills. 


An indication of Leaven- 
worth’s heavy reliance on military 
shoe orders is shown in the 1953 
figures. Last year, Leavenworth’s 
shoe output fell by half its normal 
level, to 250,000 pairs. In 1953, 
military shoe buying was cut by 
about 42 percent from the 1952 level. 
Leavenworth felt the cut-back. Its 
sale of shoes came to only $1,183,000, 

This breaks down to an average 
sales price of about $4.75 a pair. 
Pentagon officials said that last sum- 
mer (the last period when shoe con- 
tracts of any size were awarded to 
private industry) the price ranged 
from $6.65 to $8.08 per pair for 
military combat boots, The price on 
low quarter oxfords was $4.98 to 
$5.55, 

Asked if they are selling below the 
market price, prison authorities said 
they always sell at or close to the 
market price. They admitted, how- 
ever, that there is nothing in the 
statute governing prison industry 
products, which forbids under- 
pricing of the market, 


As that statute operates, federal 
agencies, including the military, are 
directed to purchase products of the 
prison industries. In regard to prices, 
the statute states simply that these 
“are not to exceed current market 
prices.” 

Leavenworth’s shoe factory “em- 
ploys® about 482 prisoners or in- 
mates a year. They received a total 
of $57,183 in wages last year—an 
annual average of about $118 per 
worker. 

There workers were supervised by 
18 civilians, who were paid a total 
of $129,000 in wages—or an individ. 
ual annual average of $7,166. 

Total cost for shoe factory ma- 
terials was $898,512. 

However, Leavenworth’s shoe fac- 
tory is not the “successful” operation 
it may appear to be on first glance. 


First, worker productivity is 
extremely low. Normal daily output 
per worker is about four pairs daily, 
though it fell to a 13-year low of only 
three pairs in 1953, The shoe worker 
in private industry averages 7 to 10 
pairs daily, and does better in busy 
periods, 

Second, the shoe plant operation 
proves to be the least profitable of 


all prison industries, at least during 
1953. Sales came to only $3,867 per 
inmate worker, as against $5,985 per 
inmate worker for all prison indus- 
tries combined. The profit per shoe 
worker was only $22.38, a glaring 
contrast, for example, with the mat- 
tress factory in the same prison, 
which showed a per-worker profit of 
$59.93, 


Third, the annual wages of 
only $118 per shoe worker during 
1953 was the lowest of all prison in- 
dustries except the laundry. Part of 
this was due, however, to the low 
total shoe output, and an effort to 
spread the available work to as many 
prisoners as possible. 

After costs of all materials and 
supplies ($898,000) was deducted, 
only $285,000 was left to cover all 
costs, wages and profits. Book value 
of the shoe plant here is placed at 
$900,000. 

In the 60-year history of the 
Leavenworth shoe factory there have 
from time to time been complaints 
registered by private shoe industry. 
At one time, about three decades ago, 
these complaints forced the plant to 
close, but it was reopened in 1924 
and has stayed open since. 

The fact that only 500,000 pairs 
a year are produced here—one-tenth 
of | percent of private industry’s 
total output—has kept the complaint 
situation under control. But Leaven- 
worth’s major output is military 
footwear. Thus, if Leavenworth pro- 
duced, say, 500,000 pairs of these as 
against total military shoe orders of 
10,000,000 pairs, the percentage in 
this special category rises to 5 per- 
cent of the total output. This repre- 
sents competition to the relatively 
small number of private plants mak- 
ing military shoes. 

The prison shoe plant need have 
little serious concern about wages, 
costs or markets, or even operating 
on a sound and solvent basis. It has 
first crack at selling to government 
agencies——in fact, a guaranteed mar- 
ket here under the law. 


However, in fairness to these 
prison industries, there’s another side 
to the story—and an important one. 
Vital to prisoner morale and reha- 
bilitation is the need of useful work 
to keep inmates occupied and to train 
them in good work habits in prepara- 
tion for their release. Shoe work has 
proved ideal for this purpose. A 
number of Congressional inquiries 
have endorsed the shoe plant in this 
respect, and have called it an essen- 
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tial operation in considering the total 
good of the country. 

Prison authorities point emphati- 
cally to their policy of operating with 
little or no harm to private industry. 
They point to the official government 
code in this matter. This code states 
that prison industrial operations shall 
function so that “no single private 
industry shall be forced to bear an 
undue burden of competition from 
the products of the prison workshops, 
and to reduce to a minimum compe- 
tition with private industry or free 
labor.” 

Normally, the various industries at 
Leavenworth employ about 900. in- 
mate workers. The greatest number 
(462) are assigned to the shoe fac- 
tory. By comparison, 145 are in the 
brush factory; 85 work in the furni- 
ture factory, 65 in the clothing shop, 
32 in the printing plant, ete. 


By prison industries standards, 
Leavenworth’s shoe factory is a major 
operation. By the standards of pri- 
vate shoe industry and total shoe 
output, however, it is small. 

The one bone of contention is the 
relative concentration on military 
footwear, where the element of com- 
petition reaches important size. 
Whether this can or should be count- 
eracted by pressures from private in- 
dustry is a challenging question in 
the face of the job being done to re- 
habilitate men with skills which can 
be put to constructive ends when 
these men are released. 


FUNDS LACKING 





Shoe Division 


Wants Staff Of 10 


A staff of 10 for the leather, shoes 
and allied products division of the 
Commerce Department is being 
sought, officials report. 

Congress, however has talked of 
not allowing all the funds needed for 
such a staff. 

This became known with the 
release of testimony before the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Commerce Department funds. The 
Committee is yet to make its recom- 
mendations. 


At present, the division has a staff 
of four. Julius G. Schnitzer is director. 
Three persons were listed as with- 
out compensation employees of the 
leather division of the department. 
Charles B. Floyd, manager, Fred 
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Rueping Leather Co., Boston, is listed 
as commodity industry analyst. 
George Kdward Harding, execu 


tive, Howes Leather Co.. Inc., Boston. 


is consultant 

Edwin R. Lobaugh, supervisor and 
general manager, tannery, Tenerai 
LaCutidore, Mayaguez, P. R. Com 
modity Industries Specialist. 

The without compensation persons, 
said Commerce officials, receive $15 
per day when they work, plus their 
transportation to and from Washing 
ton. Lobaugh, they said, is a full 
time WOC, 


Armstrong Net Up 


Armstrong Cork Company earned 
$9.264.978 net income in 1953 on 
sales of $217,464,369, compared with 
$8.685.259 on sales of $202.373.467 
in 1952, according to the company’s 
annual statement mailed stockholders 
last week end. Karnings before taxes 
increased to $21,664,978 from $19.- 
548.593 in 1952. 

Earnings per share of common 
stock, after deducting preferred div- 
idends, amounted to $5.84, compared 
with $7.47 the previous year 





THE RIVER PLATE 


CORPORATION 


Exclusive Agents: 





Subsidiary: THE TANNIN CORPORATION of MASS. Office & Plant: Peabody, Mass. 
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C. J. Backstrand, President, re- 
ported that earnings per share would 
have been 43 cents higher if two un- 
usual non-recurring charges had not 
occurred during 1953. Of these non- 
recurring costs, approximately 
$1,000,000 resulted from the consol- 
idation of two plants and about 
$2,400,000 from the adoption of a 
new policy under which the Com- 
pany accrues at the year-end its 
liability for the vacation pay to which 
employees are entitled the following 
year, 

Excess profits taxes applicable to 
1953 business 


amounted to 86 cents per share of 


the Company’s 


common stock, and total taxes for 
the year amounted to $10.94 per 
share of common stock, the report 
stated. 

Dividends paid on the common 
stock last year totalled $3.50 per 
share, compared with $3.10 in 1952. 

Net earnings of the Company’s for- 
eign subsidiaries were $438,580 after 
taxes on combined sales of $19,414,- 
200, compared with net profit of $31.- 
112 on sales of $20,073,899 in 1952. 

Discussing the prospects for do- 
mestic Backstrand 
stated: “The outlook continues to be 


business, Mr. 


encouraging for each of the three 
major markets served by Armstrong 
products——building, packaging, and 


industrial specialties. 


DONALD O. ELLIOT, leading Mil- 
waukee shoe supplies agent, has been 
appointed Regional Chairman for the 
Milwaukee area of The 210 Asso- 
ciates, Inc., national philanthropic 
foundation for the shoe, leather and 
allied industries. Additional regional 
chairmen in other sections of the 
country will be appointed within the 
next two to three weeks. 
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IS THE RIGHT EXTRACT 
FOR UPHOLSTERY LEATHER 


inc of the finest upholstery and bag 
leathers made in the world today are tanned 
in liquors containing up to 70°/, or more of 
Wattle Bark Extract. 


By careful blending of this unique extract with 
other tannins, especially pyrogallol materials such as 
Myrabolams, a balanced blend is produced that is 
speedy and yet gives all the characteristics to the 
finished product usually associated with leather 
formerly produced by the old bark tannages. 


If you are interested in the production of upholstery, 
bag, case or dressing leather of any kind, try Wattle 
in your liquors and see the improvement in the resulting 


leather. 


WATTLE MAKES GOOD LEATHER 


SOUTH AFRICAN WATTLE EXTRACT MFRS. ASSO. 


Pietermaritzburg, Natal, Union of South Africa 


KENYA WATTLE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Nairobi, Kenya, East Africa 
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LAUD L&S EDITORIAL 





U. S. Federal Prison Officials 
Urge Shoe Industry To Cooperate 


Want Industry To Help Rehabilitation Plan 
By Opening Jobs To Released Prison Workers 


Some weeks ago, Leather And 
Shoes published a provocative edito- 
rial entitled, The Shoe Industry Can 
Render A Major Public Service By 
Helping To Rehabilitate Prison Shoe 
Workers.” It aroused much com- 
ment, Its theme was simple: the shoe 
industry, working in cooperation with 
lode and state prison officials, 
could help set up a training program 
for the few hundred inmates working 
in prison shoe shops, and follow this 
up by finding jobs in the industry for 
the io score of trained shoe work- 
ers released annually from prisons. 

The editorial expressed belief that 
if one major industry, such as the 
shoe industry, participated in such a 
program, it could spread to many 
other industries and render a tremen- 
dous public and social service by giv- 
ing new hope and perspective to 
prison inmates seeking an oppor- 
tunity to lead a constructive life. 


As a result of that editorial there 
came an enthusiastic reply from two 
of the nation’s leading officials in the 
federal prison system: James V. Ben- 
nett, Director, Bureau of Prisons, and 
Commissioner of Federal Prison In- 
dustries, Inc.; and E. R. Cass, Gen- 
eral Secretary, The American Prison 
Association, Their pertinent com. 
ments should prove of enormous in- 
terest to the shoe industry. 


James V. Bennett wrote to 
LEATHER AND Suoes the following: 

Please accept our sincere thanks 
and congratulations for the provoca- 
tive and constructive editorial appear- 
. ing in your issue of January 30, sug- 
gesting how the shoe industry can 
render a major public service through 
assisting in the rehabilitation of 
prison shoe workers. An_ editorial 
showing such breadth of civic re- 
sponsibility has rarely appeared in a 
trade publication, and is certainly 
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appreciated by all of us who are try- 
ing to rehabilitate those who are 
committed to our custody. 


That prisoners should be em- 
ployed at some form of useful con- 
structive labor is recognized by every- 
one. Men in prison, as elsewhere, 
must be taught how to work and 
taught that work in itself is a prac- 
tical substitute for criminal ways. 
This can be done through diversifica- 
tion of shops and industries and the 
transfer of the products to other gov- 
ernment agencies without in any way 
depressing the standards of private 
industry and labor. 

A considerable number and variety 
of industries are operated in our Fed- 
eral institutions. Our shoe factory is 
only one of 52 industries of 33 differ- 
ent kinds employing about 482 in- 
mates in producing about 500,000 
pairs of shoes a year. Emphasis is 
placed upon our vocational training 
program. 


For example, in our shoe fae- 
tory alone we operate some 21 dif- 
ferent training courses, each one re- 
lated to the different departments of 
the factory. Other courses are given 
in maintenance, shipping and stores, 
and office methods. Those who show 
a reasonable degree of adaptability 
and interest and formally enrolled 
are given a certificate of achievement 
upon completion of their courses. 
These certificates also attest the efh- 
ciency and extent of the workers on- 
the-job training. 

We graduate about 115 inmates a 
year in courses approved by the 
State Board of Vocational Education 
of Kansas. Our program in this re- 
gard would fit in nicely with the sug- 
gestion you make that the shoe in- 
dustry give these men an opportunity 
to prove themselves on the basis of 
their skills and individual merits. 

If any of the readers of your edi- 
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torial indicate an interest in the pro- 
posal, we would be happy to have 
one of our employment placement 
officers call on anyone you suggest 
and arrange the details. Those who 
cooperate can be assured that we 
would not recommend any individual 
not completely reliable and _ well 
trained. Employers who have ac- 
cepted our men under these condi- 
tions have with a few exceptions been 
well pleased, as they have proved to 
be loyal workers most appreciative of 
the opportunities afforded them. Or- 
ganized labor has usually been most 
cooperative and has admitted these 
workers to union membership. 


Your generous suggestion that 
such a program might be extended to 
state institutions as well as Federal 
prisons will be enthusiastically wel- 
comed by wardens everywhere. There 
are several states where shoes are 
presently made for use by the pris- 
oners themselves and by other state 
agencies. Unfortunately, shoes made 
in many of these shops have not 
measured up in quality, and there 
has been resistance to their procure- 
ment by purchasing officers. 

But with the help of shoe factory 
management along the lines you sug- 
gest, | am sure these handicaps could 
be overcome and some contribution 
made to solving the problem of idle- 
ness that stalks every prison. All of 
this, as you pointed out, could be 
done without the slightest adverse 
effect on the shoe industry. 

If, therefore, your suggested plan 
for formation of a committee to study 
this matter is put into operation, | 
can assure you that not only this 
Bureau but state agencies as well will 
be most happy to cooperate. I am 
certain that your effort to forward a 
cooperative enterprise of this kind 
will, as you say, captivate the heart 
of America and pay real dividends 
in terms of good will for all con- 
cerned, 


E. R. Cass of the American 
Prison Association states, in his 
letter to LEATHER AND SHOES, as fol- 
lows: 

The editorial in your publication 
regarding prison shoe workers is a 
most heartening observation. | firmly 
believe that the more of this kind of 
writing along dispassionate and fair- 
minded lines that we can have, the 
more hope there will be for coopera- 
tion on the part of businessmen and 
institution people and others so that 
we can better train and employ pris- 
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oners for their rehabilitation, ulti- 
mately for the public welfare. 

Prison labor has been a thorny 
subject for many years. We know the 
various arguments for and against. 
While there have been abuses in the 
past, we feel that with prevailing 
Federal legislation and the legislation 
in some of the states, there is no need 
to fear the exploitation of prisoners 
for private gain or unfair competi- 
tion with free labor. 


Prisoners cannot improve if 
they are simply kept in custody with 
nothing much to do. It is a distress- 
ing sight to note large groups of men 
in some of our institutions pretty 
much in a state of idleness, or several 
men doing the job of one. All of this 
is costly. Merely committing a man 
to prison for a crime is by no means 
the full answer in the best interests 
of the public welfare. What happens 
to him within the institution is what 
really has a very definite bearing 
upon his conduct after release from 
prison. 

I can cite an example of unfair op- 
position to prison labor. Since 1894 
the state of New York has legally re- 
quired that prisoners work only for 
the state of its sub-divisions. There 
is no possibility of private gain. Yet 
we have a small brush industry at one 
of our New York prisons which pro- 
duces an item to the value of $150,000 
a year. This represents less than 
one-half of one percent of the total 
value of brushes produced by private 
enterprise in the state. 

Nevertheless, there is continuous 
outside pressure to abolish this tiny 
prison industry which employs only 
a handful of inmates, and year after 
year we are obliged to Oppose legis- 
lation to that end. The opposition 
agrees that these prisoners should 
work, but they object to the manu- 
facture of their particular item. The 
same attitude is held by men in other 
industries all agreeing that pris- 
oners should work so long as they do 
not produce in their particular line 
of industry. 


From the standpoint of public 
welfare, that is a narrow and selfish 
viewpoint. Our position is that pris- 
oners should work for their own well- 
being and for the cost of their main- 
tenance, and that prison industries 
should be so diversified that there is 
no undue emphasis of production in 
any one direction. 

We all appreciate the fine editorial 
in your publication. Please accept 
our thanks for your broad-minded 
attitude. 
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SOUND AND SILENCE 


Shoe Unions Endorse Prison Plan 
But Shoe Industry Stays Frigid 


Unions Willing To Help In Rehabilitation 
While Trade Associations Are Non-Committal 


Will the shoe industry extend a 
helping hand in a simple, humane 
plan to help rehabilitate prison shoe 
workers with a training and job pro- 
gram? 

The suggestion and details for 
such a plan was made in a much- 
discussed editorial published in the 
January 30 issue of Leather And 
Shoes. It was brought to the atten- 
tion of several trade associations and 
individual leaders in the shoe indus- 
try. 


Here’s the score on the reaction: 

National Shoe Manufacturers As- 
sociation: No comment. 

New England Shoe & Leather As- 
sociation: No comment. 

St. Louis Shoe Manufacturers As- 
sociation: No comment. 

Edgar Rand, president of Interna- 
tional Shoe Co.: No comment. 

Maxey Jarman, Board Chairman 
of General Shoe Corp.: No comment. 

J. F. McElwain, president, J. F. 
Mcklwain Co.: No comment. 

Clark R. Gamble, president of 
Brown Shoe Co.: “We tried such a 
plan some years ago but found it did 
not work in our country factory 
towns for both the individual and the 
community. However, where firms 
operate in larger cities it might work 
out successfully.” 

Charles Johnson. president of Endi- 
cott Johnson Corp.: “It sounds to me 
like an excellent idea, but I think real 
progress could be made in develop- 
ing the idea if it had the support of 
at least the National Shoe Manufac- 
turers Association, the Tanners’ 
Council, the New England Shoe & 
Leather Association, and the St. Louis 
Shoe Manufacturers Association.” 

The most outspoken voices 
came from the leading labor unions 
in the shoe industry—ironiecally, the 
very groups which seemingly would 
have most at stake in such a plan. 

J. Russell Taylor, president of 
United Shoe Workers of 
ClO, stated that he is 
give conscientious consideration to 


America, 
ready to 
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cooperating with such a plan, and is 
willing to sit in on any industry com 
mittee formed for this purpose. 
John J. Mara, president of Boot and 
Shoe Workers Union, AFL, expressed 
his support in more detail, as follows: 
\ project of this nature will be 
helpful not only to the shoe industry 
but to the unfortunates who have, for 
one reason or another, been confin “d 
Moreover, the 
training of people in skilled shoe fa: 


to penal institutions. 


tory operations should tend to solve 
some of the problems which are today 
confronting the shoe industry due to 
the seeming lack of incentives for 
young men and women to accept jobs 
in shoe manufacturing plants. 

It seems that the larger shoe manu 
facturing centers are having a great 
deal of difficulty in trying to induce 
younger people lo accept jobs in shoe 
factories. As a result, the average 
age of employes in some centers 
ranges from 50 to 55 years. However, 
the manufacturers in the smaller 
towns are not confronted with this 
problem, because lo« al young people 
do not have many other industries on 
the local scene to compete with the 
shoe factories for help. 

We also like the theme of yout 
editorial wherein you point out that 
such a project would help rehabili 
tate many of the prison inmates when 
they are released to private life. The 
officers of the Boot and Shoe Work 
ers Union will be glad to meet and 
discuss this matter with all interested 
parties at any time, 


PPSSA Space 
At Premium 

Applications for display space at 
the forthcoming Popular Price Shoe 
Show. May 2-6 in New York, to date 
have exceeded the rate of all 1] pre- 
vious shows, co-manager Ldward At- 
kins and Maxwell Field report. Only 
small and medium rooms are still 
available at the Hotels New Yorker 
and Mi Alpin. 





FASHION IDEAS 


Several New Products 


Shown At Allied Show 


Cowgirl Heel, This runs on 6/8- 
7/8 height. It is a novel heel beveled 
all round—sides and breast. The 
new factor is the beveling of the 
breast of this fibre heel. This same 
firm makes the “egg” heel, oval i 
shape. This has been on a 3 
height, but will now be made on 5 


(Source: Atlantic Heel Co., 55-71 
Amory 5St., Roxbury, Mass.) 


Plastic Trimming. A novel new 
trim effect, It comes in both straight 
and dotted lines. A single line, in- 
cluding spacing on either side, meas- 
ures about one-eighth inch in width. 


The trim can be obtained in from 
two to seven lines. The material is 
an extruded plastic, and comes in all 
colors. It is stitched onto the shoe, is 
used for decorative effects on vamps, 
toes, quarters, etc., as desired. 
(Source; Pero & Daniels, Thomas G. 
Plant Bldg., Centre St., Jamaica 
Plain, Mass.) 


Metal Lacing Tips. This new 
development enables the shoe manu- 
facturer to apply tips on his own 
lacings right in the factory, The 
lacing can also be used for seaming 
or decorative purposes. It eliminates 
the conventional methods for apply 
ing lacing by permitting new applica- 
tions without heavy extra costs. The 
metal tip is applied to the lacing in 
a half second via a special device. 
One operator can do up to 40 cases 
a day, applying some 1,500 pairs of 
lacing tips. After the shoe is laced 
the metal tip is snipped off and dis- 
carded, The length and diameter of 
the metal tips come in three sizes. 
(Source: Haverhill Shoe Novelty Co., 
104 Essex St., Haverhill, Mass.) 


Sole Attaching Cement. Called 
“Ubagrip,” it has a 45 percent greater 
pull strength, has 20 percent faster 
drying; overnight tack time; better 
flow from extrusion type machines. 
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It comes in No. 21 black, No. 22 for 
conveyors, and No, 20 natural. When 
used on pastels, the No. 20 needs no 
staining. (Source: Union Bay State 
Chemical Co., Inc., 491 Main St.. 
Cambridge, Mass.) 


New Fabrics. Poinsietta, a 45- 
inch jacquard made of rayon cotton 
with a fishseale type of design, the 
edges of which are raised. Comes in 
a variety of colors, is used on formal 
and dress wear shoes. “Stardust” is 
a new corded repp material or heavy 


grosgrain containing a special metal- 
lic jurex yarn. The metallic is in 
silver or gold. “Kiss Me” is a flecked 
yarn fabric treated by a special dieing 
method to achieve the flecking effect. 
(Source; Starlight Fabrics, Inc., 1412 
Broadway, New York City.) 


Deep Pile Cuff Trim. This gives 
a much greater density of the pile at 
its base. The cuff trim pile is Dynel 
with a cotton base. The result is that 
the cuff or pile “breaks” much finer, 
the break being a clean matting. 
This is achieved with a new finishing 
process. The material comes in all 
standard colors. The cuffs and collars 
will be used on casuals, slippers and 
storm footwear. This firm has also 
introduced a new sockliner made of 
Dynel and nylon--a pile construc- 
tion that won't scuff or mat with 
wear. It is for slippers, but will 
apply also to casuals and storm foot- 
wear. (Source: Borg Fabric Divi- 
sion, The Geo. W. Borg Corp., Dela- 
van, Wisc.) 


New Buckles. A new and im- 
proved tongueless buckle called 
“Slide - Lok” is slip - proof, more 
streamlined, and easy to release. This 
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buckle comes in various sizes. The 
buckle eliminates need for punching 
prong holes in straps. Two new 
novelty buckles have been introduced 
by this firm: one is called the Fan 
buckle, a fan-shaped small Colonial 
type, while the other is termed a 
Flap buckle. Both are illustrated 
here. (Source: Ronci Co., Inc., 
Centredale, R. 1.) 


STILL EXPANDING 





A. S. Beck Looks 


For Increased Sales 


Increased sales resulting from ex- 
tensive expansions during the coming 
year are expected by A, Ss. Beck Shoe 
Corp., New York retail shoe chain. 

Saul Schiff, president, in his annual 
report, said the company believes op- 
erations during 1954 will be “satis- 
factory.” 

The chain’s net sales last year 
totaled $48,210,000, an increase of 
$2,250,000 or almost 5 percent over 
1952 sales. Net income rose to 
$982,662 or $1.87 per common share 
as compared with net income of 
$927,341 equal to $1.73 per share in 
1952. 

The 174-store Beck chain includes 
the Adler chain and C. H. Baker 
chain, four shoe plants, a handbag 
manufacturing plant, and other sub- 
sidiaries. Present plans call for the 
addition of 10 new Beck stores and 
two Baker stores. 

Beck’s shoe factories turned out 
3,098,551 pairs of shoes last year as 
compared with 3,586,015 pairs in 


1952. 


New Tag Machine 

American Tag Co. with plants in 
Belleville, N. J., and Chicago, IIL, is 
offering a new machine to imprint 
individual tags, labels and forms. 

The new machine, named “Ameri- 
can Jiffy Print.” uses the fastest 
known method of setting individual 
type. An easy-to-handle typefork 
picks out type from a clearly printed 
index making it possible to set an 
average amount of copy in two min- 
utes and to make changes in an in- 
stant. The machine, hand fed, is 
completely automatic and can print 
up to 200 characters on 11 separate 
lines with a single impression, 
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Archie Kaplan Resigns 

Long-standing rumors that Archie 
Kaplan, treasurer of Colonial Tan- 
ning Co., Boston, would sever his 
connections with the company were 
confirmed this week by Kaplan and 
officials of the company. The resig- 
nation is effective Feb. 28. 


Kaplan told LEATHER AND SHOES 
that he is currently formulating plans 
to organize his own tanning firm. 
A well-known figure in national 
leather and shoe circles, he is nego- 
tiating with various tanning execu- 
tives who will comprise the nucleus 
of his new company. 


Kaplan has been prominently as- 
sociated with the leather industry for 
the past 35 years and founded Colo- 
nial Tanning Co. with his brothers, 
Joseph and Kivie. He was also co- 
founder with the Crowhurst family 
of A. J. Crowhurst & Sons, Belleville, 
N. J., tannery; the Porter Patent 
Leather Co. of Canton Junction, 
Mass.. with John Porter: Colonial’s 
Glove Leather Division in Milwaukee, 
with Gus Sokol; and Hartnett Tan- 
ning Co. in Ayer, Mass., with Frank 
Hartnett. 

An ardent supporter and student 
of profit-sharing in industry, Kaplan 
pioneered the introduction of an em- 
ploye profit-sharing plan in each of 
the firms he was associated with. He 
has been succeeded as treasurer of 
Colonial Tanning Co. by Kivie Kap- 
lan. 


Foremen To Meet 

Perry B. Hayden, superintendent 
of the State of Maine Reformatory, 
will be featured speaker at the An- 
nual Meeting of the New England 
Shoe Foremen’s and Superintendents’ 
Association to be held at noon, March 
27, at the Sheraton Plaza Hotel, 
Boston. 


LAST IN ST. LOUIS 


International Shoe 


To Shut Factory 


International Shoe Co, reports it 


Madison 


Street Factory, the « ompany ’s lone re- 


will close permanently its 


maining plant in St. Louis. L. H, 
Kelley, general manager of the com 
pany’s Men’s Manufacturing Division, 
said that about 250 workers would 
be affected by the mid-April closing. 

The Madison Street plant was used 
to manufacture men’s high grade 
dress shoes. It has been in operation 
since L912 with production inmost re 
cently in the neighborhood of 1,200 
pairs per day. Many of the workers 
will be absorbed by other Interna 
tional operations. 

Decision to close the plant was 
based upon high costs of repair and 
modernization required to keep the 
obsolete building and equipment. in 
operation, The line of men’s shoes 
produced at the plant will be manu- 
factured at other International fac 
tories where facilities are available 





LINING LEATHER 


Sntroducing aie 


A NEW MEMBER IN THE HEBB 
FAMILY OF FINE LEATHERS 


Leather Craftsmanship at its Best 


A quality leather in every respect, “CORONA” is a full bark tanned, fine 
grain lining leather in kips, extremes and sides, 
Its beauty of color, in the seasonal brown to tan shades, has that rich tone which 
only an aniline dyed leather possesses. 
“CORONA” provides manufacturers of men’s distinctive footwear with the extra 


quality required in the grading up program now under way all over the country. 


HEBB LEATHER CO., Inc. 


112 BEACH STREET, BOSTON 11, MASS. 
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MORE TO COME 





Shoe Production Figures 
Down Sharply in January 


Production of footwear in Jan. 
1954 totaled 40,093,000 pairs, 12 
percent below the 45,568,000 pairs 
produced in Jan. a year ago but five 
percent above the 38,200,000 pairs 
of Dec. 1953. 

These are the official footwear fig- 
ures in the Census Bureau's new 
"Facts for Industry” series released 
this week by the Daaeenes Depart- 
ment. Data were compiled from a 
sample survey of manufacturers ac- 
counting for approximately 90 per- 
cent of the total 1952 output of shoes 
and slippers and using conventional 
shoe machinery. No allowance was 
made for usual seasonal changes and 
working days. 


Women’s dress and work shoes to- 
taled 13,197,000 pairs, 10 percent be- 
low the 14,618,000 pairs of Dee. 
1953 but 13 percent more than the 
11,665,000 pairs of Dec, 1953. Wom- 


en’s sandals and playshoes amounted 
to 6,025,000 pairs, 19 percent less 
than the 7,400,000 pairs of Jan. 1953 
and 25 percent above the 4,825,000 
pairs of Dec. 1953. 

Men’s work shoes totaled 1.845.000 
pairs, three percent below the 1,895,- 
000 and 1,899,000 pairs of Jan. 1953 
and Dec, 1953 respectively. Men’s 
other than workshoes were 6,006,000 
pairs, 15 percent below Jan. 1953 
pairage of 7,058,000 and three per- 
cent under the 6,188,000 pairs of 
Dec, 1953. 

Declines from Jan. a 
were reported in all categories except 
athletic shoes which showed an in- 
crease of six percent. Largest drop 
was reported in slip- 
For the most 


af 4 ag 
year ago 


28 percent 
pers for housewear, 
part, increases were reported over 
Dec. 1953. 
tive figures: 


Following are compara- 


SHOE PRODUCTION 


Jan. 
Kind of footwear 1954 
SHOES AND SLIPPERS, 
TOTAL 
Shoes, sandals, and playshoes, total 
Men's, other than work 
Men’s work 
Youth’s and boys’ 
Women’s dress and work 
Women’s sandals and playshoes 
Misses’ 
Children’s 
Infants’ and babies’ 

Athletic 
Slippers for housewear, total 
Men’s, youth’s and boys’ 

Women’s, misses’, children’s, 
infants’ and babies’ 
All other footwear 


"Revised 


40,093 
37,460 
6,006 
1,845 
1,470 
13,197 
6,025 
2,965 
2,750 
3,202 
239 
2,123 
569 


shoes 


1,554 
271 


Nivtop On Market 


Men’s shoes featuring the new Niv- 
top leather sole manufactured and 
distributed by Nivtop Leather Co. 
of Brockton are now being sold by 
retailers over the country. 

Sommer & Kaufmann, leading San 
Francisco department store, recently 
ran a highly successful promotion of 
“Niv-Top” shoes made by Howard & 
Foster, Brockton shoe manufacturer. 
Ads appearing in San Francisco 


Percent of change 
January 1954 
compared with 

Dec. Jan. 

1953 1953 


Production 
(000 omitted) 
Dec. 
1953" 


Jan. 


1953" 


45,568 —12 
42,078 11 
7,058 15 
1,895 3 
1,558 6 
14,618 

7,400 19 
3,257 , 9 
3,000 s 
3,292 3 


38,200 
34,389 


6,188 
1,899 


226 6 
2,946 8 
787 8 
2,159 28 

318 f 15 


daily newspapers used a promotional 
tie-in with Rocky Marciano, world 
heavyweight boxing champ, who 
wears Nivtop soles on his boxing 
shoes. 

Richard Potvin, the 
Nivtop sole and founder and _presi- 
dent of Nivtop Leather Co., reports 
that Marshall Field Co. of Chicago 
will feature a similar promotion dur- 
ing May. An added attraction will be 
a personal appearance of Marciano 
on the opening day of the promotion, 


inventor of 
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DISSENSION OR NO 





Peabody Workers 
Nix Funds For Gold 


The Peabody leather industry, al- 
ready a center of disagreement, came 
up with another controversial issue 
late last week when a majority of 
members of Local 21, International 
Fur and Leather Workers Union, 
voted against twin resolutions sup- 
porting Ben Gold, union president, 
and Myer Klig, international repre- 
sentative, in the various predica- 
ments. 

Gold is currently on trial in Wash- 
ington, D. C., for allegedly falsely 
signing a non-Communist affidavit, 
while Klig is facing deportation pro- 
ceedings. 

A report published in The Salem 
Evening News stated that workers 
had voted against officer-sponsored 
resolutions pledging funds to support 
both Gold and Klig in their hour of 
trial, Later, Richard B. O’Keefe, bus- 
iness manager of Local 21, and other 
officers denied they had asked for 
funds, claimed they had merely of- 
fered resolutions defending the union 
in its stand “that a man is innocent 
until proven guilty.” 

O'Keefe admitted, that 
the resolutions had been defeated by 
a majority. He offered no explana- 
tion as to why workers voted against 
the resolutions. 

The Evening News report said that 
worker-members at a 
meeting of the local defeated two 
motions specifically calling for sup- 
port of Gold and Klig. 

The first, said the News, endorsed 
Klig’s battle for citizenship and 
urged immigration officials to cease 
deportation proceedings. This was 
finally defeated by an 11-vote margin. 

Another battle then took place over 
a resolution to vote over $2,000 for 
the union fund in defense of Gold. 
This was followed by defeat of the 
resolution pledging “full financial 
and moral support.” 

Union officers are currently in- 
volved in heated with 
Peabody tanners over tanners’ claims 
that they will be forced to move from 
the area unless worker productivity 


however, 


conservative 


controversy 


is increased, 

The News said worker 
vote “climaxed the of those 
members of the local union who have 
been constantly opposing moves to 
involve the local in the alleged Com- 
International 


that the 
action 


munist activities of 


leaders.” 
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IT ISN'T PRICE 





Leather Soles 
Hit All-Time Low 


Growing optimism of sole leather 
tanners, stimulated in recent months 
by heightened sales, fell perceptibly 
this week with announcement by the 
Census Bureau that production of 
shoes with leather soles hit an all- 
time low in Jan. 

The Bureau’s monthly Facts for 
Industry report for Jan. 1954 listed 
production of shoes with leather soles 
at 15,372,000 pairs or only 38 per- 
cent of the 40,093,000 made during 
the month. 


The new low in use of leather sol- 
ing led trade observers to comment 
that price can no longer be regarded 
as a factor in the declining produc- 
tion of leather-soled footwear. Heavy 
hide prices have been depressed in 
recent months and leather soling has 
been available at comparatively low 
prices. 

Overall, for the entire 12 months 
of 1953, leather soles averaged 41.2 
percent of total soling used on ap- 
proximately 501 million pairs of 
shoes. In 1952, this average amounted 
to 41.6 percent while in 1951 it was 
4A.7 percent. Back in 1947, the last 
“big” year for leather soling, the per- 
centage was 73.3 percent. It fell to 
56.5 percent in 1949 and 51.7 percent 
in 1950. 


PRODUCTION BY TYPE OF UPPER & TYPE OF OUTSOLE 


(Thousands of pairs) 


Type of upper January 1954 
and outsole 
SHOES AND SLIPPERS, 

TOTAL 

Type of upper 
All leather 
Part leather 
Non-leather 


40,093 100 


Type of outsole 
Leather 
Non-leather 


Production Percent Production Percent 


December 1953* January 1953* 


Production Percent 
38,200 100 45,568 100 
31,987 x4 


2,693 7 
3,520 9 


37,647 83 
3,404 7 
4,517 10 


15,589 41 
22,611 59 


18,634 41 
26,934 59 


Kuhn Joins Wishner 

Carl N. Kuhn has resigned as man- 
ager of the Boston oflice of Carl M. 
Loeb, Rhoades & Co. and will join 
Benjamin Wishner Co., Milwaukee 
hide and skin broker, as a partner on 
April 1. 

Kuhn will open olhices for W ishnet 
at 70 South St. in Boston on April 1 
and will be in charge of the firm’s 
Eastern territory. Walter Picard, who 
has represented Wishner in the east, 
will return to the head offices in Mil- 
waukee, 

Loeb, Rhoades will close its Bos- 
ton offices at 70 South St. on March 
31. 

a 


Goodman Promoted 

Meyer Goodman, 39, has been ap- 
pointed Regional Manager for Edi- 
son Brothers Stores, Ine., of St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

Goodman began as a salesman for 
the company in 1941, has held man- 
agerial posts for Edison in Rochester, 
Syracuse, Chicago, and Buffalo, His 
present headquarters will be in 
Chicago, where he will supervise a 
brace of Edison stores in the North- 
west. 





Give wings 


to your shoe-stitching operations 


with Silk or Nylon 


CHAMPION Sewing Threads 


by Gudebrod 


aan ff tH, 
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udebrod Bros. Silk Co., Inc. 


You can keep your stitching operations 
moving without costly interruption when you 
use Gudebrod CHAMPION Sewing Threads. 
Sewers like to work with Gudebrod threads 


because they are 


STRONG .. 


. UNIFORM ... FAST... SMOOTH 


... because they can be relied upon for 
uninterrupted production and speed of 
operation . . . because they stand up well 
under the stress and strain of stitching 


processes. For all-around satisfying service, 


for the economy of smooth production, try 


Gudebrod CHAMPION Silk or Nylon Threads 
there’s one to meet your every sewing need. 








Send today for 
TESTING SAMPLES 


in either silk or nylon 





PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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SOLID STATUS 


Sheskey Says Shoe 
Outlook “Optimistic” 


Despite nationwide fears of a pos- 
sible recession in the year ahead, the 
current economic picture of the shoe 
industry lends itself “to an optimistic 
rather than a pessimistic viewpoint,” 
awording to William Sheskey, econ- 
vinist of the National Shoe Manufac- 
wrers Association. 

Sheskey’s first Quarterly Survey 
prepared for the year 1954 high- 
lighted the sound economic position 
of the leather and shoe industry as 
it entered upon the new year. 

First, dollar retail shoe and slipper 
sales for the entire 1953 were the 
highest in U. S. history. Shoe store 


sales jumped from $1,694,000,000 in 
1952 to $1,733,000,000 in 1953 or 
an increase of 2 percent. Department 
store shoe sales showed a 3 percent 
increase for women’s shoes, 2. per- 
cent for children’s and 1 percent for 
men’s and boys’. 

Although Jan. 1954 sales reports 
showed a letdown from Jan. 1953 at 
all levels, they compare favorably 
with Jan. of 1952, a more normal 
Jan. Sales during Jan. 1953 reached 
an unusually high level, Sheskey 
pointed out. 

Retail inventories, which 
reached a peak in Sept. 1953, have 
since been reduced and are currently 
well in balance with sales. 

1953 output totaled 501,180,000 
pairs, the third year in history the 
industry has exceeded the 500 mil- 
lion pair level. Production in Jan. 
1954 totaled 40,300,000 pairs, a de- 
cline of 5 million pairs from Jan. 
1953 output of 45,268,000 pairs. 


shoe 


PERTINENT SHOE INDUSTRY DATA 
(NSMA) 


1950 


RETAIL SALES (Dollars) 
Total Shoes (millions) 3,080 
Shoe Stores (millions) (1) 


SHOE PRODUCTION (000) 
Total 
Military 
Men's 
Women’s 
Misses’ & Children’s 
Boys’ & Youths’ 
Infants’ & Babies’ 
Slippers 
All Others 


SHOE SHIPMENTS (000) 
Average Factory Value 


LEATHER PRODUCTION (000) 
Total Cattlehides 
All Calf & Whole Kip 
All Goat & Kid 
Total Sheep & Lamb 


512,374 


102,962 
230,443 
60,896 
16,653 
37,890 
55,536 
7,994 


$1,764,970 
$3.47 


24,383 
10,659 
37,203 
26,575 


SLAUGHTER (000) 
Cattle 
Calf 
Sheep 


18,624 
10,504 
13,244 


CATTLE POPULATION (000) 
January (1) 


IMPORTS (000) 
Cattlehides 3,343 
Calfskins 2,351 
Kipskins 901 
Sheepskins 21,245 
Goatskins 41,840 


EXPORTS (000) 
Cattlehides 403 
Calfskins 286 
Kipskins 120 


IMPORT BALANCE (000) 
Cattlehides 2,940 
Calfskins 2,065 
Kipskins 781 


“Estimated 


78,000 


1951 


3,295 
1,684 


469,599 
20,000 
105,949 
206,302 
54,817 
14,497 
33,911 
47,458 
6,665 


$1,880,456 
$3.99 


22,703 

7,955 
S1,111 
21,430 


17,000 
8,913 
11,418 


82,000 


3,240 
1,605 
878 
15,423 
32,184 


372 
187 
87 


2,868 
1,418 
691 


1952 


3,300 
1,694 


508,534 
6,788 
102,235 
231,262 
62,851 
18,405 
35,985 
50,956 
6,840 


$1,841,770 
$3.62 


22,694 

9,960 
30,418 
24,344 


14,300 


87,844 


1,233 
1,355 
272 
16,151 
29,704 


1,139 
451 
343 


94 
904 
— 71 


1953 


3,350" 
1,733 


501,180 
3,569 
98,577 
222,372 
64,206 
18,001 
36,951 
54,772 
6,331 


$1,825,364 
$3.67 


24,020 

9,958 
32,164 
24,983 


24,650 
11,980 
15,700 


93,637 


454 
1,565 
365 
19,687 
31,904 


2,381 
808 
772 


—1,927 
757 
— 407 


(1) A new series on retail trade was begun in 1951 by the Department of Commerce; 
therefore, previous data are not comparable, 
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Again, says Sheskey, it must be re- 
membered that the latter month had 
an unusually high production total 
and the Jan. 1954 figures compare 
favorable with the 41,306,000 pairs 
of Jan. 1952. 

It is expected the industry will 
again produce 500 million pairs in 
1954. At present population levels 
and per capita shoe consumption rate, 
the industry must produce between 
505-510 million pairs in order to 
meet complete needs for the year. 

Cattle population and slaughter 
continue at record levels. During 
1953, slaughter reached 24,650,000 
head with calf slaughter at 11,980,- 
000 and sheep at 15,700,000. Despite 
this, cattle population as of Jan. 1 
this year rose to 94,677,000 head, 
The Census Bureau expects these re- 
cord cattle levels to continue until 
1958 when the cycle will turn down. 


“NOBODY QUITS” 





Gold Active In 
May Day Parades 


Because Ben Gold, president of In- 
ternational Fur and Leather Workers 
Union, participated actively in May 
Day parades and activities in 195] 
and 1952, Government attorneys have 
added this fact to a host of others 
alleging that Gold did not actually 
quit the Communist Party in Aug., 
1950, as he claimed. 

Gold is now on trial at Washing- 
ton, D. C., facing charges that he 
falsely signed a non-Communist affi- 
davit in Aug. 1950, claiming he had 
resigned from the Party. 

Government witness Manning 
Johnson, who was an_ undercover 
agent for the FBI, told the court that 
the Communist Party alone ran all 
May Day celebrations. He admitted 
that many non-Communists and 
Socialists took part during — the 
“united front” when the Party, under 
orders from Joseph Stalin, was woo- 
ing Socialists and Liberals. 

Commenting on Gold’s alleged res- 
ignation from the Party, Johnson 
said no one “quits” the Communist 
Party. “You don’t quit the Party. 
you're expelled,” he told ex-Congress- 
man Vito Marcantonio, one of Gold’s 
attorneys. “I was expelled after | 
quit.” 

Other witnesses have offered simi- 
lar testimony regarding Party affilia- 
tion. 
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PACIFIC FASHION 





New West Coast 
Shoescope Editor 


Marian J. Guntrup has been ap- 
pointed West Coast editor for Shoe- 
scope, the new footwear fashion in- 
formation service, launched recently 
by the Rumpf Publishing Co. 


Miss Guntrup has had extensive ex- 
perience in the fashion field. For 
the past several years she has served 
as Western editor for several leading 
trade publications in the fashions 
field, including the Boot and Shoe 
Recorder. 
as fashion coordinator and consult- 
ant for the West Coast Shoe Travel- 
ers Association. 


. ' 
She has also been acting 


Miss Guntrup attended the Uni- 
versity of California, where she was 
associate editor of the campus daily 
newspaper. During the war she 
headed a_ public relations depart- 
ment for a major Army installation. 
After the war, she moved into adver- 
tising and public work, 
served as fashion coordinator and ac- 
count executive for fashion accounts. 


relations 


Later, she produced fashion shows 
and did fashion promotions all over 
the U.S. 

Miss Guntrup is author of two 
travel books covering the West. Her 
headquarters will be located at 1207 
So. Plymouth Blvd., Los Angeles 19, 
Calif. 


Shoe Accounting Group 


Organization of an Accounting 
Committee was announced this week 
by Charles H. Jones, Jr., president of 
the National Shoe Manufacturers As- 
sociation. First meeting of the Com- 
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mittee was held in New York on Feb. 
25 and A. M. Cleven of the J. P. 
Smith Shoe Company of Chicago was 
elected chairman, 

Purpose of Committee. said Jones, 
is “to promote the knowledge and use 
of proper accounting methods, pro- 
cedures, and terminology through the 
development of accounting manuals 
and forms. In addition, the Com- 
mittee may encourage the preparation 
of spec ial studies of costs as well as 
surveys of financial and operating 
ratios where proper and useful to 
the trade.” 

Jones pointed out that 
years ago the Association issued a 
booklet entitled ‘Cost Accounting in 
the Manufacture of Footwear.’ This 
was prepared by Ellwyn A. Mitchell, 
CPA, well-known Boston accountant 
serving members of the shoe trade. 
Chief purpose of that study was to 
point up the value and purpose of 


“several 


cost accounting in the shoe business 
and to demonstrate how a simplified 
cost accounting system could be es 
tablished. 

“With the change in economic con 
ditions and an increased drive by all 
shoe manufacturers for lower costs 
and greater efliciency,” Jones said 
“more and better knowledge of costs 
becomes vital.” 

“One of the first activities of the 
Committee,” he continued, “will be 
to prepare a unitorm chart of ac 
counts based on the best industry 
thinking. 

“In addition, the Committee will 
establish a bulletin service for mem 
bers on cost ace ounting practices and 
problems in shoe manufacturing 
This will be designed to provide an 
swers to current questions which aris 
in the accounting field and also pro 
vide the basis for an exchange of 
opinion on cost accounting practices 





VEGETABLE TANNERS 


If you are interested in quality and customer satisfaction, 
you should investigate ARKOTAN B® 


ARKOTAN B is a syntan that assists in the production of a smoother grain, 
improved tensile strength, fuller and rounder feel and a clear, even color. 
ARKOTAN B assists in the solubility of your extracts, permitting greater 
penetration and better take-up and reduces the sludge in the bath 


when solid Quebracho is used. 


ARKOTAN B when used in the color pit, wheel or tail liquors improves the 
appearance of the grain and maintains the correct acidity in the tail liquor 
without the addition of acid at this point. 

ARKOTAN B is used extensively in the re-tan wheels to produce added weight. 
Excellent for use on chrome re-tan upper leather where a tight break 


and solid feel is required. 


Samples or demonstration of ARKOTAN B are available upon request. 
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Set Shoe Conference 

The steering committee of the Na- 
tional Conference of Shoe Men will 
meet April 23-24 at the Algonquin 
Country Club in St. Louis, according 
to Sam Sullivan, leading shoe retailer. 
The meeting will develop plans for the 
next convention of the Conference. 

The National Conference of Shoe 
Men is a development of the National 
Conference of Independent Shoe Re- 
tailers and will include independent 
tanners, retailers, shoe manufacturers, 
suppliers and shoe travelers, Sullivan 
said. He added that an advertising 
campaign, sponsored by friends of the 
group, will be launched shortly. 


HIT-OR-MISS OUT 


Seek “Why” Behind 
Men's Shoe Buying 


The newly-formed Men’s Planning 
Committee of the National Shoe In- 
stitute, promotional arm of the manu- 
facturers’ and retailers’ associations, 
has retained Dr. Ernest Dichter, 
president of the Institute for Research 
in Mass Motivations, Inc., to make 
a study of consumer attitudes on 





men’s shoes. The motivational study 
will be aimed at ferreting out the 
true buying motives behind sales of 
men’s shoes. 

First step of the Men’s Planning 
Committee, according to 
Hess, Institute president, is to de- 
velop “a factual background of in- 
formation on the purchase of men’s 


George 


shoes. 

“After the Men’s Planning Com- 
mittee has had opportunity to study 
Dr. Dichter’s report, it will give im- 
mediate consideration to a_ long- 
range program for the development 
of the men’s shoe market,” Hess said. 


New Jenkins Dryer 

George O. Jenkins Co. reports that 
its new A & G dryer is now in full 
production at its Plymouth St. plant 
in Bridgewater, Mass. 

Specially designed by the Jenkins 
production department and Andrews 
and Goodrich Co. of Boston, the 
dryer embodies the very latest dry- 
ing engineering features. It is built 
primarily to improve quality of the 
new Jenkins “Naturo” and “Fibalin” 
midsoling materials, with emphasis 
on flat, uniform sheets. The new 
dryer, which supplements rather 
than replaces the existing dryers, 





HEMLOCK - OAK 
STAINLESS SUMAC 
QUEBRACHO 


ESTABLISHED 1887 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


DERMABATE COMPOUNDS 
LIQUID EXTRACTS 


MANGROVE 
ORDINARY SUMAC 
RAPID TAN “G" 
SPECIAL DIPPING EXTRACTS 


SS 


AMERICAN EXTRACT CO. 


ennpnnnn af ie Ganga Pte a rupee Teasing Bowem Get it—then—where you have the best 
chance to get it — through a classified ad 
addressed to the entire industry in LEATHER 
AND SHOES! Your “keyed” and confidential mes- 
sage will reach thousands of executives. L&S Want 
Ads have placed many top men in suitable positions. 


PORT ALLEGANY, PA. 


FAT Ll 


SEAT Y AND UNIFOR,IIAS 


MARDEN:WILD CORP. 


was designed to increase Jenkins’ 
capacity of specialty boards by 
about 21% tons a day. After a period 
of testing, it has now been adapted to 
handle about 31% tons a day, con- 
siderably more than its engineered 
capacity. 


JOSEPH F. HICKEY, son of Joseph 
M. Hickey of Hickey & Weldon, Bos- 
ton leather merchant, has joined 
Carr Leather Co. of Peabody, Mass. 
A graduate of Dartmouth, Pratt In- 
stitute, and a Navy veteran, Hickey 
was formerly associated with Amer- 
ican Hide & Leather Co. and Hart- 
nett Tanning Co. He will aid in 
promotion and merchandising of 
Carr's line of leathers. 


ORS 





MARDEN-WILD of CANADA, LTD. 


500 Columbia S$t., Somerville, Mass. 


HALIFAX, N. S$. 








ital YOU want 
is Experienced Help! 


~ 








McArthur Chemical Co., Ltd., 20 St. Paul St., West, Montreal; 
73 King St., West, Toronto 


Roy Wilson, Dickson Ltd., 7-8 Railway Approach, London, S.E! 
Getz Bros. & Company, San Francisco, Calif.; New York City 
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LEATHER MARKET REPORT 





New Orders Hold Off 
Tanners Report Mixed Conditions 


Sampling Continues With Black, Blue And Grey 
Looming As Style Leathers For Coming Season 


New York trading continues 
spotty as shoe manufacturers and 
other leather buyers are still taking 
leather on a hand-te-mouth basis. 

Aniline finish and glove tannages 
still most popular in both side and 
calf. Patent is in a good position. 

Prices unchanged though reports 
of sales going on at a cent or two 
under official lists. An example 
would be like in elk, large spread, 
which lists according to tanner from 
37-41e and down. Reports of elk of- 
fered at 36c and even less for top 
grades. 

Calf leather in women’s weights 
$1.00 and down for aniline dyed with 
most of the volume smooth leather 
at 85c and down. In suede, some lists 
start at $1.05 and down but 90c¢ and 
down is about the levels for popular 
priced operations. 

Trading in sole leathers spotty. 
Bends prices unchanged with LO iron 
and up available at 47c; 9-10 irons 
le to 50c and lighter weights up to 
a top of about 65c. 

Good bellies 28c to 29c for tannery 
run. Double rough shoulders quiet 


to 48c. \verage good tannery run 
double rough shoulders 44 to 48e as 
to weight. Single shoulders quiet. 


Sole Leather sales plod along 
on hand-to-mouth ‘basis. Some tan- 
ners report fair week but none enthu- 
siastic about general conditions. 

Light bends, 8 iron and down, 
bring up to 68e for carefully selected 
clear stock. Usual trading ground be- 
tween 63-66c. | p to about 58e ob- 
tained for 8-9 iron leather. 9-10 iron 
stock brings 50-52c. Heavies quoted 
at 47¢ and down. 


Sole Leather Offal generally dull. 

Bellies move readily at 27-29e with 
30c asked for very best. Single 
shoulders quiet. Double rough shoul- 
ders bring up to 12c for heavies, 45¢ 
for mediums and 47e for lights. Bulk 
of business done at 44c and down. 


Calf Tanners find few new or- 
ders. A few large blocks reported 
moved in past ten days but at substan- 
tial concessions. Most wanted grades 
and weights hold pretty close to lists. 

Men’s weights still quoted at $1.05 








' Factory 


SOLE LEATHERS 


BENDS, BACKS, CROPS, HEADS 
SHOULDERS, BELLIES, SHANKS, Etc. 


OUTSOLES 


MEN'S - WOMEN'S - BOY'S 
MISSES’ - CHILDREN'S 
IN ALL GRADES AND WEIGHTS 


Headquarters for Sole Leathers 


Complete line of leather INSOLES 
and leather COUNTERS 


A 1 
CHICAGO - NEW YORK 








with heavy shoulders at 44¢ and lights and down with about five cents added 





Prices and Trends of Leather 


KIND OF LEATHER THIS MONTH YEAR 1953 
* WEEK AGO AGO HIGH 





95-1.20 
80-1.03 
85-1.10 
55-90 


84-1.15 
80-98 
80-1.05 
55-90 
80-96 


73-1.05 73-1.05 
58-98 58-98 

60-1.00 60-1.00 
KID (Black Glazed) 55-90 55-90 

KID SUEDE 48-90 48-91 80-96 
PATENT (Extreme) 50-56 52-57 56-62 60-64 
SHEEP (Russet Linings) 15-25 15-25 18-32 18-32 
KIPS (Combination) 52-54 52-54 56-60 64-68 
EXTREMES (Combination) 44-50 44-50 51-54 56-59 
WORK ELK (Corrected) 34-38 36-40 38-44 38-45 
SOLE (Light Bends) 64-68 64-68 65-68 68-72 
BELLIES 27-29 26-29 24-26 26-29 
SHOULDERS (Dble, Rgh.) 44-50 44-50 50-53 51-56 
SPLITS (Lt. Suede) 30-35 30-35 30-36 35-39 
SPLITS (Finished Linings) 17-20 17-21 18-22 24-26 ‘ 
SPLITS (Gussets) 14-16 15-17 15-17 18-20 Mayfair port Director) 
WELTING (¥%2 x %) 654-7! 7-7Y, » 4 

LIGHT NATIVE COWS 1414-15 19'% 201% 


CALF (Men’s HM) 
CALF (Women’s) 
CALF SUEDE 


OHIO LEATHER CORP. 

7 a7 South St. cO., INC. 
10 LEATHER, © York City 

THER CO. 
ON LEA St, Louls 

MING. 
M — yegnstes® 
716 Mission - Coast and Orient) 
(Pacitic AR A HERTZ 


St 
England 


All prices quoted are the range on best selection of standard tannages using quality 
rawstock, 
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for aniline finish. Less desirable 


weights in men’s leather very diffi- 
cult to move without price adjust- 
ments. Little interest in low grades, 

Women’s weights bring up to about 
$1.00 for small skins with another 
4-5e asked for aniline. Regular sized 
skins quoted at about 95c¢ and down. 
Medium and low grades need attrac- 
tive terms to move. Tanners fairly 
optimistic about coming season but 
are ready to talk price when fair sized 
order is offered. Sampling of grey 
has tanners thinking back to last big 
grey run in 20's when Log Cabin 
ruled the style field for eighteen 
months. Few expect it to come up to 
that level. Heavy suedes for unlined 
shoes promise to keep going at the 
same pace as last season, 


Side Leather tanners look hope- 
fully for big run on grains. Kips 
may get a small amount of shrunken 
grain business but big call will come 
in embossed grains of the same type 
made on extremes and large sides. 

Combination tanned heavy kips 
quoted at 54¢ and down for very best 
with usual top price about 50c. 
Lighter weights, of course, bring less 
money, Best heavy extremes quoted 


at 50c and down. Not quite 80 heavy 
leather at about 47¢ and down. Large 
sides in heavies weights bring up to 
about 44-45c and down. 

Best and heaviest Chrome kips 
quoted at 50c and down for one tan- 
nage, about 47¢c and down for most. 
Extremes bring up around 44-45c for 
best. Large leather quoted at 42c 
and down, Light weights quoted in 
the 30’s with plenty of leather avail- 
able in the lower 30's, 


Sheep tanners have two fights 
on their hands; one with their custom- 
ers and one with their sources of 
raw stock. The price of pickled skins 
is the chief worry. Linings active but 
take plenty of selling. 

Best boot linings move fairly easily 
at 25c and down. Shoe lining russets, 
on the other hand, find 22c and down 
not so easy to obtain. Demand is for 
a 15-20c range. Colored vegetable 
linings get fair call at 26c and down. 
Chrome linings can be moved at 28c 
and down but slow up when 30c is 


asked. 


Split Leathers sell well but 
prices unsatisfactory. Big volume in 
finished linings looks good till prices 


SOFT - COLORFUL - FINEST FULL GRAIN 


GLUV TANNAGE SIDES 


CHROME SPLITS 


PIGMENT FINISHED FOR UPPERS 


Ambor Leather Co. 
139 South Street 
Boston 11, Mass. 





AGENTS: 
Kesson Leather Co. 


150 Nassau St., Rm. 738 
New York, N. Y. 


W. M. Henson 
2708 Lyndhurst Road 
St. Louis 21, Mo. 








modern methods plus 
old-fashioned pride 
in craftsmanship 
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LEATHERS 


WHITE 
ZEPHYR BUCK 





SETON LEATHER CO. 
NEWARK 4, 


SETON PATENT 
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are disclosed. Competition in this 
department continues sharp. Sam- 
pling on prints continues and pros- 
pects fair. 

Best finished linings ask 22c and 
down but sales at above 20c are few 
and only for the very best tannage. 
Usual prices paid in vicinity of 18c 
and down. Suede linings still quoted 
at 26c and down for very best, but 
most business done at 23c and down. 
Non-slips bring 16-20c as a rule. 
Heavy suede splits get fair call at 44c 
and down. Light suede very quiet. 


Kid Leather improved, Phila- 
delphia tanners report business fairly 
active this past week, particularly in 
black suede which has continued to 
show an increase. 

Some tanners report fair glazed 
business in black, white and even 
some pastel shades which they ex- 
pect to continue to move for another 
month, 

Slipper quite slow but this is not 
the usual slipper season. 

Linings remain quite active. Those 
who handle crushed report good 
business in white but much slower 
business in the various colors. Noth- 
ing reported in satin mats. 

Prices still firm and tanners still 
in a position where they feel prices 
should be raised because of rawskin 
quotations as well as high production 


costs. 
Average Kid Leather Prices 


Suede 32c—90c 
Glazed 25c—1.00 
Linings 25ce—55c 
Slipper 25c—-60c 
Crushed 35c—75c 
Satin Mats 69c—98c 


Belting Leather slackens. — [n 
the past few weeks curriers have not 
been buying to the extent that rough 
leather tanners had expected. Al- 
though business is far from dead, it 
is not quite up to last week’s level of 
activity as far as rough belting is 
concerned, 

Shoulders still move very well for 
49 for No. 1 and 47c for No. 2. 
Bend butts have dropped slightly in 
some weights. No. 2 remain at 96c 
for light, 88 medium and 83c heavy; 
No. 3 now sell at 89c light, 8le 
medium and 76c heavy. 

Curriers say that there is still some 
activity but there are still many prob- 
lems. It is felt that the general de- 
scription of spotty still holds. Prices 


hold firm. 


Glove Leathers betwixt. Spring 
buying just fair up to date while Fall 
buying has not yet started. The ac- 
cent seems to be on price. 
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Grain Garment leather doing a 
little better. Hair type grains quoted 
at 48c and 44c. Top grade is the best 
seller. 

Iranians offered in white and colors 
at 30c. Standard shades bring 28c. 
The number two grade in standard 
shades offered at 22c. A good deal 
of sampling done with no large com- 
mitments as yet. 

Glove suedes scarce. Some busi- 
ness in the offing around 36c but 
sellers’ ideas are 2c higher. Hair types 
quoted around 60c¢ but very little 
business done. 

Grain glove leather quiet but 
Cabrettas around 35c are moving 
well. English Doeskins just fair at 
bic, 38e and 32c. 


Work Glove Leathers hold 
steady. Some firms fairly busy 
working on old orders and getting 
out shipments but new business com- 
ing in rather slowly. Other produc- 
ers say more business needed if they 
are to maintain current operations. 

In certain instances a few tannages 
of work glove splits have sold at 
prices slightly under listed levels in 
order to obtain a larger volume of 
business. Concessions amounted to 
a cent or so and involved ordinary 
to fair quality leather. Meanwhile, 
top quality tannages held at un- 
changed lists. 

LM weight work glove splits still 
quotable at 13-14ce for No. 1 grade, 
12-13c for No. 2 grade, 11-12c for 
No. 3 grade. M weight remains at 
14-15¢ for No. |] grade, 13-l4e for 
No. 2 grade and 12-13e for No. 3 
grade. 

Garment lacks pep. Buying of a 
fill-in character and, in some in- 
stances, manufacturers are just pur- 
chasing enough to maintain opera- 
tions and complete their lines of 
finished garments to meet whatever 
demand develops from wholesalers as 
well as retailers. 

Horsehide garment leather again 


brought 36c and down for good tan- 
nage. Good quality raw material 
none too plentiful. 

Cowhide garment leather bought 
in the range of 29-3le as to tannages. 
While some buyers tried to obtain 
sheepskin garment leather at lower 
prices, tanners continued unwilling 
to shade prices owing to firmness of 
foreign and domestic pickled skin 
markets. 

Good tannages of 
around 32-33c and down and grain 
finish at 33-34e and down but busi- 
ness admittedly spotty. 


Bag, Case & Strap frozen. 
Many members of the trade watching 
developments at Washington where 
legislation is in progress to reduce 
excise taxes on handbags, luggage 
and other leather items. Manufac- 
turers indicate a slackening in de- 
mand for finished product and retail 
business probably will be slow due to 
consumers holding off on purchases 
awaiting the reduction in taxes. 

Case leather of 2-2 ounce still 


quotable at 41-42¢ and 3-31 ounce 
at 43-44c. Russet strap leather held 
around 50-5le for 4/5 ounce, 52-53c 
for 5/6 ounce, 54-55c¢ for 6/7 ounce, 
56-57c for 7/8 ounce, 58-59c for 
8/9 ounce, 61-62c for 9/10 ounce 
and 64-65¢ for 10/11 ounce. 

Prices 2c less for Grade B and 4e 
less for Grade C. Colors still com- 
mand 3c more and glazed 2c higher 
prices than charged for russet. 


suede held 


Tanning Materials 


Raw Tanning Materials 
Divi Divi, Dom., 48% basis shp’t, bag . $72.00 
Wattle bark, ton ‘Fair Average’’ $100 00 
‘*Merchantable’’ $ 96.50 
$128.00 
$123.00 
$43.00 
. $46.50 
$48.00 
$62.00-$63.00 
$52.00 
$67.50 


Sumac, 28% leaf 
Ground 
Myrobalans, J. 1's Bombay 
Sorted 6¢ ceee 
Genuines 
Crushed 42-44% 
Valonia Cups, 30-32% guaranteed 
Valonia Beards, 40-42% guaranteed 
Mangrove Bark, Ecuadorian . $54.00 
Mangrove Bark, Colombian $58.00 
Mangrove Bark, 38% E. African §70.00-§71.00 


Tanning Extracts* 


Chestnut Extract, Liquid (basis 
25% tannin), f.0.b. plant 
Tank cars 
Barrels, c.! 

Barrels, i.c.1 


*hestnut Extract, Powdered 
60% tannin), f.0.b. plant 
Bags, c.! 

Bags, }.c.! 


Cutch, solid Borneo, 55 tannin 


Hemlock Extract, 25% 
f.o.b. works 
bbis. c.l 
Oak bark extract, 25% 
bbis. 6%-6%, tks 
Quebracho Extract 
Solid, ord., basis 63% tannin, c.1 
Solid clar., basis 64% tannin, c.! 
Wattle extract, solid, c.! East African 
60% tannin 
Wattle extract, solid, ¢.1., South African 
60% tannin 10 


tannin 


tannin, Ib 


Powdered super spruce, bags, c. 
5%; Le.l 05! 
Spruce extract, tks., f.o.b. wks oO1l%\ 


Myrobalan extract, solid, 55% tannin OT% 


Myrobalan extract, powdered, 60% tan 
nin 10 
Valonia extract, powdered, 63% tannin .09% 

Quebracho Extract, Powdered, Swedish 

spray dried, 76-78% tannin 16% 
Wattle Extract, Powdered, Swedish 

73% tannin 15%, 
Powdered Spruce, spray dried, Swedish .04 
Myrobalan, Swedish, Powdered 68-70% 11% 
Oakwood, Swedish, solid, 60-62% ll 
Oakwood, Swedish, powdered 64-66% 12 
Larehbark, Swedish, solid, 54-56% 11% 
Larchbark, powdered, Swedish spray 

dried, 58-60% 12% 


Tanners’ Oils 


Cod Oll, Nfid., loose basis, gal 90-.95 
Cod sulphonated pure 2h % mols 

ture 13-.13 
Cod, sulphonated, 25% added mineral 
l 


Cod, sulphonated, 50% added mineral 


Castor oll, No. 1 C.P. dra. Le.l 

Sulphonated castor oil, 75% 

Linseed oil, tks., f.0.b. Minn 
drums ,. 

Neatsfoot, 20° C.T 

Neatsfoot, 30° C.T 

Neatsfoot, prime drums, c.! 
Le.l. fob Chicago 

Neatsfoot, sulphonated, 75° 

Olive, denatured, drs. gal 

Waterless Moellon 

Artificial Moellon, 25% moisture 

Chamois Moellon, 25% moisture 

Common degras 

Neutral degras 

Sulphonated Tallow, 75% 

Sulphonated Tallow, 50% 

Sponging compound 

Split Ol 

Sulphonated sperm, 25% moisture 

Petroleum Oils, 200 seconds vise 
f.o.b 

Petroleum Oils, 150 seconds vis¢ 
fob 

Petroleum Oils, 100 seconds viasc., 
f.o.b 


*Imported Extracts are pilus duty 
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STORES: BOSTON, 97 SOUTH ST. 


GENUINE SHEEP and LAMBSKIN LEATHER 


Nature’s Own Products 


Improved by 


Modern Tanning Technique 
Full Chrome Lambskins with Combination Tannages to Match. 
Garment Suedes and Grains — Glove Leathers — Shearlings. 


WINSLOW BROS. & SMITH COMPANY 


© NEW YORK, 12 SPRUCE ST. @ 


CHICAGO, 173 NO. FRANKLIN ST. 
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ACID FAT LIQUORS 
SULPHONATED OILS 
EMULSIFIED OILS 


SULPHONATED 
TALLOW 


FLEXOLE 


CHEMICAL 
SPECIALTIES 


“Always Reliable’”’ 


LEATEX CHEMICAL COMPANY 


2722 W. HANCOCK ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











LIQUID 
POWDER 


WATTLE 
CHESTNUT 


TANNERS EXTRACTS 


IMPORTERS AND 
MANUFACTURERS 


STANDARD 
DYEWOOD 
COMPANY, INC. 


40 LOCUST STREET 
MEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 





HIDES AND SKINS MARKET REPORT 





Easing Of Packer Hide Prices 
Depresses Entire Rawstock Market 


Export Business Keeps Some Selections 
Steady But General Tone Is Uncertain 


Big Packer Hides barely steady. 
Trading opened with sales of 17,500 
light native cows by three big packers 
at a half cent decline or 13\%e for 
river points and 14e for northerns 
such as St. Paul and Albert Lea. 
jranded cows also on a half cent 
lower basis when two big packers 
sold 10,000 at 10c for northern 
points, LO'c for lighter avg. south- 
westerns such as Wichitas, and 914 
for far western 
freight such as Denvers. 

Meanwhile, branded steers sold at 


points with long 


steady prices not in quite so plentiful 
supply as other types of hides with 
the result that packers less inclined 
to consider reductions. Prices and 
sales of at least 10,000 reported up 
to mid-week at unchanged prices of 
Qe for butt branded and heavy 
Texas steers and at 9c for Colorado 
steers. In opening negotiations, buy- 
ers originally bid a half cent less on 
branded steers as they did on other 


selections such as heavy native steers 

and cows. 
Other 

business. Sole 


divisions reported 
leather about un- 
changed although trade somewhat 
discouraged by the set-back in usage 
by manufacturers in Jan. 


spotty 


Independents active. A Minne- 
sota packer on Monday sold 1,600 
Austin light native cows at 4c. On 
Tuesday a large lowa packer sold 
2,000 from Ottumwa plant at 13c. 
The Minnesota packer also sold 1,200 
branded cows at 1Oc. 

Another large independent packer 
sold freely, clearing most selections 
at the going prices. This seller moved 
1,400 Indianapolis light cows at 14e, 
1,000 Buffalo light native steers at 
13! oc with ex. lights included at 16c; 
900 heavy native steers at 1O'M4e: 
800 heavy native cows at I1'M%e; 
1,000 Omaha Colorados at 9% and 
800 Chicago Colorados at 8'oc. 





HIDE FUTURES 





Close 
March 11 


14.35B 
July .85B 
October 5.25B 
January -45B 
April -55B 
July .60B 


Close High Low Net 
March 4 for Week for Week Change 


14.20B 14.50 14.18 4-15 
14.70B 15.10 14.75 +15 
15.07B 15.45 15.15 +18 
15.22B 15.65 15.50 +23 
15.32B 15.50 15.50 23 
15.42B 18 


Total Sales: 65 Lots 








HIDE AND SKIN QUOTATIONS 


Present 


Heavy native steers 10'%-11 
Light native steers 13'%4-14% 
Ex. light native steers 16 -16'% 
Heavy native cows 11'%4-12 
Light native cows 13 ‘4-14 
Heavy Texas steers 9%, 
Butt branded steers 9, 
Light Texas steers 12 
Ex. light Texas steers 13% 
Colorado 9 
Branded cows 16-10% 
Native Bulls 10-10% 
Branded Bulls 9 -9y% 
Packer calfskins 3714-421, 
Packer kipskins 26'4-27 
NOTE 


Week Ago Month Ago 
10'%-11 ll -11LY% 14 -14'% 
1314-144, 13%4-14N 19-1914 
16 -16% 16'42N 22 
11%-12 11%-12% 15'4-16% 
14-14% 144-15 19% 

9Y, 9% 12) 

9% 9 12 

12 12N 17 
14 -14'.N 14'2N 20 

9 9 11% 
1014-11 + ae 14-1414 
10 -10'% 10% 11% 
ye PR 9 10% 
$704,242, 37 +-42% 4914-5714 
2514-26. 2614-28 31 37% 


Year Ago 


Price ceilings have now been completely ended by the government. All 


remaining goods and services have been removed from price controls. All regulations 
winding up controls require that applicable records be held until April 30, 1955. 
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New York packers moved several 
cars of hides at lle for heavy native 
steers, 9%,c for butt branded and 9c 
for Colorado steers. 


Small Packers confused. Some 
sellers, influenced by recent firmness 
in big packer selections, maintained 
fairly firm asking prices. 

Very good 51 lb. avg. small packer 
hides sold again at lle selected fob. 
midwestern shipping point but most 
buyers named ideas around LO-LOVa« 
Some regular productions of 50-52 
lb. avg. allweights bought in early 
negotiations at 10'%sc but more of- 
fered on that basis slow selling. 

Some 30-60 lb. hides averaging 52- 
54 Ibs. offered at 10-L0'Moc 
fob. at midweek and found few 
takers. One car of good midwest 30- 
65 tb. hides averaging around 50 lbs. 
sold at 10e selected fob. Heavier 
allweights such as 56 lbs. 
avg. were also held at 10c, 63-64 Ib. 
avg. at 9c and 66-67 lb. avg. at 8¢ 
with bids at a half cent less solicited. 
Following purchases of 80-85 lb. avg. 
small packer bulls at 9c selected fob. 
shipping points, some buyers reduced 


ideas to Ble, 


selected 


average 


Country Hides ease. Some mixed 
lots moved again in the range of 8- 
8lyc flat trimmed fob. shipping 
points for 50-52 lb. avg. hides includ- 
ing renderers and at mid-week more 
were reported obtainable at the top 
price. 

Locker-butcher hides free of rend- 
erers averaging around 50 lbs. last 
sold in the range of 9-914 flat tr’d. 
fob. midwestern points. Some also 
sold from a far western point having 


about 2c pry oh at Toe fob, Glue 
hides sold at 7-7'e fob., the outside 


price for light avg. No. 3s. 


Calf & Kip steady. Some export 
of kip and overweights. Fol- 
2,500 river kip at 
brought 


buying 
lowing a sale of 
261oc, 1.000 overweights 
27c. Another big packer offered river 
and small plant kip at 26'c this 
week and reported no bids up to mid- 
week, 

In calfskins, last confirmed trading 
prices of 42!oc for St. Paul heavy, 
We for northern light and Wisconsin 
allweights, and 37'c for river heavy 
and light. One packer quietly moved 
small accumulation of Nov.-Dec.-Jan. 
calfskins involving a couple cars but 
other details ex- 
skins were 


would not divulge 
cept to say that these 
gone. 

Two big packers sold 7,000 regular 
slunks at $1.85 while large hairless 
remained at 85c. Small packer and 
country skins unchanged. In carlots, 
small packer allweight calf are still 
quotable at 28-30¢ and kip at 15-17e 
depending upon sellers and sections 
of origin. 


Horsehides slow. Interest from 
buyers less keen of late and some 
to back away and name 
lower ideas. 

Trimmed northern slaughterer 
hides of good quality have 
some call around $9.25-9.50 fob. 
shipping points with untrimmed hides 
up to $1.00 more. Very few obtained 
productions scarce 


inclined 


whole 


as best quality 
and well sold up. 

Less desirable lots more 
obtainable and meet with buyer re- 


readily 


sistance. A few of such description 
were bought as low as $9.00 trimmed 
and $9.75 untrimmed, fob. Northern 
fronts are still $6.00 to 
$6.25 for good quality cut stock. 
Butts selling $3.75-4.00 
for 22” and up. 


ging 
bringing 


steadily at 


Sheep Pelts firmer, Big packers 
report production in midwestern 
areas seasonally light, 
through the low period of the year 
and they have only limited quantities 
to offer. 

Some big packer No. | shearlings 
sold at $1.40 with more wanted at 
that price. Meanwhile, No, 2s sold 
steady at $1.15 and No. 3s at 85-90 


One car of clips brought recently 


passing 


quoted top price of $2.25. 

Reports on wool pelts indicate that 
eastern packer March lambs sold at 
$4.75-4.85 while 
pendent packers later realized around 
$4.85- liveweight basis. 


Latest reported business in full wool 


midwestern inde 
5 per owt. 
some sellers still 


dry pelts was at 26c; 


ask up to 27e fob. 


Dry Sheepskins seattered. At 
the Australian wool sheepskin aue- 
tions, Melbourne reported 19.000 
skins offered, Shorn 
sheep, bare to one ine h firm all 


lambs and 


others par to two pence lower. Syd 
ney, 44,000 skins offered, sheepskins, 
56s and up, one to two inch par to 
one penny lower, lambs and sheep, 
bare to one inch and 50s and under, 
all lengths, par to one penny dearer. 

Hair sheepskin markets firm but 
relatively few sales confirmed due to 
price differen es ol buyers and sell 
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ios for the fastest service on the best products 


STAINLESS STEEL TANK TRUCKS 


Sulfonated Oils — Stuffing Greases — Waxes — Lignosulfonates 


ARTHUR C. TRASK CO. .... 4103 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 9 


CABLE: Actrosk TELETYPE; CG 1478 TELEPHONE, BOvlevard 86-2030 





KENWOOD 


FOR aiteabes LIFE AND BEST ALL-ROUND RESULTS 


r your Stehting Continuous Feed Leather Wri inging Machine 
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ers. Brazil cabrettas can be sold 
$13.25 c&f. for regulars but rela- 
tive!y few offers received and gener 
ally held higher. Reports from pri- 
mary market that stocks are small 
and Europe still operating. 


Pickled Skins waver. Trading 
slowed down of late in New Zea- 
lands as most operators waiting the 
result of a tender on Wallacetown 
skins. Cables stated that U. S. pur- 
chased the 3,000 dozen “Wallace- 
town” lambs at 94 shillings 6 pence 
while the 2,000 dozen sheep sold to 
another U.S. buyer at 122 shi-lings. 

A couple thousand dozen “Horo- 
tiu” lambs sold at 86 shillings and 
bids of 85 shillings refused for “Hel- 
laby” lambs with 88 shillings asked. 
Some “Gear” lambs resold at 91 shill- 
“SOFCo” lambs sold at 
“CFM” lambs at 95 


ings while 
87 shillings and 
shillings. 


Reptiles mixed, Fairly good call 
for alligator-lizard leather but buy- 
ers of raw stock claim that at present 
asking prices, they cannot trade as 
the finished end has been moving be- 
low replacement. Some Brazil back 
cut tejus, 15/60/25 assortment, sold 
at 6%e fob. with other shippers asking 
up to 70c fob, and even higher for 
20/60/20 assortment. 


Offerings from India involving 
Madras bark tanned whips, 4 inches 
up, averaging 4! inches, 70/30 se- 
lection, at 40c. Combined with skins 
averaging 4%, inches, 50/50, at 43c 
while cobras, 4 inches up, averaging 
4°, inches, 70/30, offered at 22¢ and 
1 inches up, averaging 5 inches at 
2c. 

Vipers, 442 inches up, averaging 
5\% inches, 80/20 selection, held 
l6c. Water snakes, 3 inches up, av- 
eraging 3'% inches, 30 selection, 
available at 8c. 

Wet salted Calcutta alligators, 11 
inches up, averaging 14/16 inches, 
80/20 selection, available at $1.00 an 
inch while Madras alligators offered 
at 92c an inch without interesting 
buyers. France said to be buying at 
origin and meeting the asking prices. 

Wet salted Agra back cut lizards, 
9 inches up, averaging 10 inches, 
80/20 selection, offered at 23c and 
the 8 inches up, averaging 9 inches 
at 1l5c without interesting buyers. 
Selling quarters spotty demand for 
South American lizards. 


Deerskins wanted at a price. 
Para “jacks” sold at 59c ex-dock, to 
tanners. Some Brazil shippers still 
have ideas of 54-55c¢ fob., 
porters, but buyers slow to better the 


basis Iiti- 


above trading basis. 


. rT iy 1) for producing... 


a Y 


BETTER LEATHERS 


y MORE ECONOMICALLY 


EXTRACTS 


PANCREATIC BATES * FILLERS 
SOLE LEATHER FINISHES 
TANNER'S SUGAR e TANNER’S LIME 


CHEMICALS 


Vv 


We invite your inquiries and permission to 
prove better yields with LINCO PRODUCTS 


L.H. LINCOLN & SON, INC. 


COUDERSPORT, PENNA. 
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Although some New Zealand deer- 
skins have sold at 70c c&f., most 
shippers either not offering or else 
having higher views. Offers of Siam 
deerskins at 6le c&f., as against buy- 


ers’ ideas of 49c c&f. 


Pigskins spotty. Although a les- 
sening in the demand from Europe. 
volume keeps prices firm as local 
buyers in Fulton County have shown 
but little interest and generally at 
ideas below what Europe has been 
paying. 

Para grey peccaries sold at $1.60 
fob. and blacks at 95c fob., basis im- 
porters. Europe bought several lots 
of black peccaries but little call here 
with demand centering on the greys. 


Goatskin Prices 


INDIA & PAKISTAN Today Last Month 
Amritsars (1200 Ibs.) ...$9-9% $9-10 
Best Patnas Nom Nom 
Muzaffarpurs Nom Nom 
Dinajpurs N Nom 
Nom Nom 
Calcutta Kills ........... Nom Nom 
Coconadas (1.70/1.80 Ibs.) $9.25 $94 
Deccans (1.70/1.80 Ibs.) .. $9.25 $9, 


CHINAS 

Szechuans, ibs. .......... Nom Nom 
Hankows, lbs. ........... Nom Nom 
Chowchings, az. escccvccce MOM Nom 


MOCHAS 

Berberahs ecccces ee 8% -8.62% $8.25 
eee FC $4.50 
Eee - $11-11% $11-11% 
Batie types ba 066 9% -10% 
Addis-ababas . 7 $3.50 


AFRICANS 

SE Ride éb cd sece ck ees Nom 
Casabilancas ...... -»» Nom Nom 
Marrakesh .............. Nom Nom 
Constantines ............. Nom Nom 
Orans .. ¢ovcserces SO Nom 
Tangiers Nom Nom 
West Province Ex. Lts. .. 48c 417-48¢ 
Port Elizabeth Ex. Lts. .. 46c¢ 45-46¢ 
Nigerians, Ibs. $1.03-.06 
Mombasas, dz. .........$9.35-10\% §9.35-10% 


LATIN AMERICANS 

Mexicans 

Matanzas, etc. (fiat) .... 45: Nom 
Oacacas Nom Nom 


Venezuelans 

Barquisimetos . 1046 39 w -40%« 
COPED octccccccccveces 40 no « 39% -40 bee 
Maracaibos Nom Nom 
CO CORTES .cocccccccces) NOM Nom 


Colombians 
Rio Hache . seocces. WOM Nom 
Bogotas ..... ° Nom Nom 


West Indies 
Jamaicas .. pees 
Haitians 43-44 13-44¢ 
San Domingos Nom Nom 


The T4e 


Brazils 

COMPAR .ncsccccsccrsccces SEC 
Pernambucos .......-+++6 S5e 
MORMAS ccccrces Nom 


Argeniines 
Cordobas/Santiagos 


Veruvinns 
Paytas pkessdcescons CO-ER 
Ayacuchos « 45-466 46« 
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committee, opposed to the state’s pro- AllGreen Event 
Jingles In Jest posed route. | er the engi- Members of the Boston Boot and 
neers can find a way to move this one S| Club will « ar saga: 

. « ’ woe ’ Nil stuge ie own cele 
Yours Of January 30 Duly ramp location if they want to. How 


. ri 0 oO s ¢ < ) } “nl 
Noted. ever. we still favor an Atlantic Ave bration of St. Patrick Day wh 
the Club holds its March meeting 


route as the best for all neerned.” ‘ 
s ; — March 17. at the Hotel Statler in Bos 





I’ve bought your bits of leather 
And your gobs of glue Maxwell Field. executive vice 
And paid the asking price for president of the New England Shoe 
What you called a shoe. and Leather Association, stated, “Our program are the Killarney Dances 
I’ve advertised and sold them industry is suffering the most from antiventin Velale: tal. deeand eid dl 
And when the year was dead the state’s Central Artery — plan, erans of many TV shows: Alen Ma 
I lost so much money on your through loss of important buildings tin. Irish tenor: and Black and Dun 


ton 
Featured on the all-entertainment 


damned shoes that I came to the It would be fatal if we were also to lee. billed as “Beauty and the Least 
conclusion that anyone turning out have South Street. a main entrance to Sammy Eisen will be master of cer 
such bats must be trying to under- the leather district. closed to traffic.” monies for the all-star revus 
mine the American way of life 
and. consequently, is a Red 





Chain Store Owner. 

Here's what started it a 
our issue of Januar 10 
Lament 

Little bits of leather. 

Little gobs of glue, 

Put them all together 

And you've got a shoe. 


Add the cost of labor. 


Forget the overhood, MASTER wo: CHEMICAL 


Sell them to a chain store. 
Boy! You're in the red! 


Shoe Salesman. 


it's right! 
FATAL BISECTION ICS rgne: 














Boston Shoemen Serving the Shoe and Leather industry 


Protest New Artery with high-grade chemicals and supplies 
for more than a quarter of a century... 


Urge South St. be kept open 
for all types of traffic 


SOLE SOFTENERS 


Boston shoe and leather men, 
working desperately to hold the in- 
dustry together in the face of threat- t SOLE WATERPROOFING 
ened disruption by the Central Ar- 
tery. have appealed to Governor 
Christian A, oe to modify the INNERSOLE STIFFENERS 
plan in order to keep South Street 


open to trafhe. | LATEX AND RUBBER CEMENTS 

In present plans for ramps in the 
South Station area, announced by SPRAYS, DRESSINGS AND FINISHES 
the state public works department 
two weeks ago, South Street between 
Summer and Essex Streets is closed CLEANERS OF ALL TYPES 
to vehicular and pedestrian traffic. 
Trade leaders pointed out that this | REPAIRERS AND CRAYONS 
will have the effect of cutting the dis- 
trict in two, making it virtually im- 
possible for commerce between the manufacturers of well-known GOLD & SILVER Repairers 
various segments of the huge indus- 
Iry. 

“South Street is also a vital public 
thoroughfare in the South Station 


send for complete information on master-made chemicals 


area, relieving heavy traffic from 
Dewey Square by serving as a sec- 
ondary road between Summer and 
Kneeland Streets,” said James T. 
Gormley. chairman of the industry 
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Stylescope 


Buttoned, Buckled, and Be - jeweled 


THe gem-like glow of patent leather in gleaming black and 
iridescent rainbow hues will spark up many a woman's Fall shoe 
wardrobe. Adaptable to varied decorative treatments patent 
leather has attained great fashion significance for this Spring 
and will continue to be seen in Fall shoes styled for wear at 
all occasions. These six designs by Famolare of Boston em- 
phasize the fashion-flexibility of patent as it appears equally 
at home in the tailored pump or the pretty late-day shoe. 


First: Nicely 
ar 
buckle pr 


formir 


ta 


ed 


j side 


vides added 


Second: Be-jeweled | 


vamp penin 


g on tr 


Third: Opened ip 


patent feat ring fan 


ntrasting 


stones 


materia 


Reading top to bottom and left to right: 


p 


pume 


« 
ear > 


with shaped 


ma 


eye appea 


trap p 
s elegant dress st 


ankle strap 


e 


r 


ke vam 
crusted 


ip 


patterr 


p de 


witk 


enter 


Fourth: Strikin 3 taille ollar witk 
buttoned-down tab on this dressmake 
Foxing repeats motit f vamp ¢ 


Fifth: Pretty helter sling strikingly + 
with rhinestones Out de vamp pie 
tends through slot, sweeps ar 


form halter 


Sixth: Fashion-right buttons trim 
this airy sling pump Note sca 


nes empnasized by ufoufs, 














The *15 R&L 


CUSTOM 
Steel Shank 


Here is the shank designed to provide maximum strength and 
rigidity .. . an ideal shank for all types of men's footwear, from 
the finest high-style men’s dress shoe to the rugged work shoe 
or field boot. 

The #15 R & L Shank provides a single means of attaining two 
important characteristics of a finely constructed shoe ~ strength 
and fine bottom character. 

This new shank is available in various gauges and in lengths 
from 43%" to 646". Samples can be obtained through United 
branch offices. 


VITA-TEMPERED STEEL SHANKS 7 


are tough, hard, uniform, Fit like master models. Clean, ready 
to use. Preserve balanced tread. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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PEOPLE 


About industry personalities coast to coast 





© William Jf. Fleming of Socony 
Vacuum Oil Co. is scheduled to give 
a talk entitled “Leather for the Lay 
man” to a prominent women’s club 
in Oyster Bay, Long Island, on March 
16. Fleming is making a practice of 
giving his leather promotion talks to 
widely varied groups. Talks are gen 
erally followed by a question and an 
swer period, 


®@ Joseph I. O’Hara of Faiz, O'Hara 
& Co., Karachi, Pakistan, exporter of 
hides and skins, is now in the VU. S, on 
a business trip that will take him to 
leading leather producing areas of the 
country, O’Hara reports a growing 
leather industry in Southern Asia, says 
it is this home consumption of raw 
stock that keeps international prices 
firm. Marin S. Morton, Boston rep 
resentative of the firm, is accompany- 
ing O'Hara on his visits to Eastern 
tanners, 


® Eugene O. Peabody, founder of 


Peabody Leather Corp., manufacturer 


of bridle shoulders for waist belt man- 
ufacturers, and Anton Andersen, for- 
merly associated with Page Belting Co., 
have joined the staff of Hans Rees’ 
Sons, Philadelphia. Both have had 
wide experience in the field of belting, 
mechanical and other industrial leath- 


crs. 


® Armand Bologna, formerly mak- 
ing room foreman of Barr & Bloom- 
field, is now associated with Colella, 
Inc., of Haverhill, Mass., in a similar 


capacity, 


® Ira Marland has resigned his po- 
sition in the New York office of H. 
Elkan & Co., hide firm. Marland was 
associated with John Morrell & Co., 
leading meat packer, for many years 
before joining Elkan. 


® Noble A. Lewis, executive with 
Dixon & Bartlett Co., Baltimore, Md., 
manufacturer of “Hill & Dale’ shoes 
for women, has retired because of ill 
health after 40 years with the firm. 


. 


Superflex Leatherboard 


Fer midsoles, slip taps, and dutch- 





man material and for the outer-soles 
of house slippers and skate shoes. 
Request samples on this superior im- 
ported 90°, leather product. Thick- 
ness, firmness, and color are vari- 


able. 


Mr. Fred Lowe maintains front office 
s<indirds in our factory on sorting, grading, 


and casing operations. 


Brockton Cul Sole cone 


MA 


MEN'S AND BOYS’ LEATHER el NY INSOLES 
LEATHER COUNTERS ~~ LIFTS - TAPS: MIDSOLES 
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® Albert M. Ostrov has been elected 
president and treasurer of Ostrov Shoe 
Co. of Akron, O. He succeeds his 
father, the late Louis Ostrov, who died 
last Jan. Irving E. Miller, a vice 
president of the firm, has been named 
executive vice president. 


© Elzie Curry, long active as a 
shoe thread salesman, is retiring as a 
sales representative of The Linen 
Thread Co., Inc., Paterson, N. J., 


manufacturer of shoe threads and in- 
dustrial twines, after 25 years with 
the firm. Most active in the Midwest, 
Curry has represented Linen Thread’s 
Chicago and Cincinnati offices at vari- 
ous times over the past quarter cen- 
tury. ; 


® Maurice Silverstein has been 
awarded a plaque by Wolff Interna- 
tional, Inc., for his feat in placing 
second in world-wide sales of the com- 
pany’s line of tanning michinery and 
other products during fiscal 1952 
1953. Silverstein is head of Agencias 
Gerosilco S.A. of Venezuela, South 
America, 


@ |. Miller & Sons, Inc., Long Islard 
City division of General Shoe Corp., 
has announced the following appoint- 
ments: Harry Johansen, vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales; Robert Mil- 
ler, in charge of production; Charles 
Arnold, in charge of the retail divi- 
sion; and Ralph Stollmack, vice 
president and general manager of 
Carlisle Shee Co., Miller subsidiary. 


®@ Friends and associates of Frank J. 
Kelley of F. J. Kelley Leather Co., 
Chicago, will ‘be intereted to lJeirn 
that he is the father-in-law of Terry 
Brennan, recently-appointed fcotball 
coach of Netre Dame. Young Bren- 
nan, who at 25 becomes one of the na- 
tion’s youngest football coaches by 
succeeding Frank Leahy, is married to 
Kelley’s daughter, Mary Louise. 


® Solomon Schneider has been 
named New England sales representa- 
tive for Mutual Paper Co. of Chelsea, 
Mass. Schneider will call on the shoe 
trade with a complete line of paper 
and paper products. 
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Coated, Colastic 


the quality hard box for unlined shoes 








this special ‘‘Celastic’’ brings better toe nr ep Nii 
a nlined shoes. Reproduces and maintains ¢ ; i 
ee ote a Provides smooth, clean, toe interior an 
"aaa secure bond at tip line. 
Shoes 


Call or write your United Branch Office for 
a demonstration. 





Uncoated side adheres firmly to 
flesh side of upper, 






Coated on foot side — does nor 


Stick to last, 


UNITED SHOE 
MACHINERY 
ORPORATION 


ON, MASSACHUSETTs 


the Celastic Corporation 





- k of 
*"’Celastic’ is a registered trade-mar 
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BLACK HAWK 
SPLITS 


In All Colors 
FOR 


WELDERS’ EQUIPMENT 
SHOE GUSSETS 
WORK GLOVES 

SLIPPERS 

















q 


2171 S. FIRST ST. 
MILWAUKEE 7, WISCONSIN 


News Quicks 


About industry happenings coast to coast 











SPECIALISTS in SPLITS 


SUEDE LININGS 
SOLE & GUSSET 


GLOVE LEATHERS 
HORSEHIDES 
COWHIDES 
SHANKS 
BELLIES 
DEERSKINS 
MOCCASIN COWHIDE 


A.L.GEBHARDT CO. 


Connecticut 
® Connecticut Leather Company, 


Hartford, manufacturer of various 
leather products, has been chartered 
with capital of $85,000. Officers of 
the firm include: Maurice Greenberg, 
president; Leonard E. Greenberg, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 


® Coleco Tanning Corp., Hartford, 
manufacturer and dealer in hides and 
skins, has been organized with sub- 
scribed capital of $5,000. Coleco’s 
officers are Leonard E. Greenberg as 
president and Maurice Greenberg, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 


Illinois 
® A. H. Ross & Sons Company, 


Chicago tanners, recently released a 
new brochure describing simple care 
required for Kleenette, the firm’s 
washable leather. 


® Chicago Rawhide Manufactur- 
ing Company, 1301 N. Elston Ave., 
Chicago, is the newest associate mem- 
ber of National Hide Association. 
Chicago Rawhide recently developed 
a new product called Conpor which 
is treated to give oil seals and packings 
“controlled porosity.” 


® The state of Maine has moved up 
to fifth place in manufacture of 
shoes with a record of 37,985,000 
pairs, 


® Plans are being made for some 200 
employes of Hartland Tanning Co., 
Hartland, to share equally in half the 
firin’s profits. Myer Kirstein recently 
announced institution of a profit- 
sharing plan. 


Marylund 


® Clement & Ball Shoe Manufac- 
turing Company, Baltimore, manu- 
facturer of children’s shoes, has created 
a children’s belt that coordinates with 
matching footwear. 


® As a public service to residents of 
Western Maryland, W. D. Byron and 
Sons, Williamsport, presented several 
special showings of Tanners’ Council 
film, “Leather in our Lives.” 
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Massachusetts 


® Sportwelt Shoe Company, 36 
Mechanic St., North Easton, manu- 
facturer of shoes for the Army, Navy 
and Air Force, has laid off employes 
while awaiting negotiations on new 
government contracts. 


® Damage was held to a minimum 
during a fire which broke out recently 
at Alberts Shoe Company plant, 
Cambridge Street, Middleboro. 


® Majestic Fabrics, Inc., Boston, 
shoe fabrics firm, has been appointed 
New England representative for Spun- 


tex Mills, Inc. of New York. 


© The New England Tanners Club 
will hold a meeting March 19 at Haw- 
thorne Hotel, Salem. Featured speaker 
of the evening will be James W. Byron 
of General Shoe Corp. 


® Quinn & Delbert, Spring Hill 
Ave., Marlboro, has been incorporated 
for manufacture of footwear with 
William G. Quinn and Fernand Del- 
bert as principals, 


Minnesota 


® An ordinance which would outlaw 
X-ray shoe fitting devices was in- 
troduced recently in Minneapolis. Pro- 
posal is under consideration by legis- 
lation committee. 


® Minnesota Mining & Manufac- 
turing Company reports record sales 
of $219,916,383 for 1953, 19% over 
$185,241,760 sales of 1952. Firm’s 
profits before taxes for year ending 
December 31 were $49,177,771 com- 
pared with $41,389,995 in 1952. 


Missouri 


® Trimfoot Company, Farmington, 
has named H. J. Sailor vice president 
and sales manager of its appliance di- 
vision, 


® The Boonville factory of Sel- 
wyn Shoe Manufacturing Corp. is 
reported as the most productive in St. 
Louis area, operating six days a week. 


® L. J. O’Neill & Company, St. 
Louis, has been appointed area repre- 
sentative for J. Einstein, Inc. of New 


York. 
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® Stockholders of Hadley Bros.-Uhl 
Company, St. Louis, manufacturer of 
chemicals for footwear trade, recently 
re-elected the following officers: Frank 
K. Hadley, Jr., president and treasurer; 
John J. Barrett, vice president; Robert 
F, Phirman, secretary. 


® Conaway-Winter, Inc., St. Louis, 
has elected Harold J. Browne as vice 
president in charge of pattern opera- 
tions. 


New Hampshire 


© Employes of Brezner Tanning 
Company, Penacook, have established 
a $1,500 medical research fund in 
memory of Melvin M. Snider, late 
general manager of the firm. 


® The Claremont plant of Inter- 
national Shoe Co. has gone on a 32- 
hour work week schedule. 


® Parkhill Shoe Company’s new 
plant in Hillsboro is nearing comple- 
tion. When in operation the firm will 
employ some 200 men and women. 


® Laconia Shoe Company, Laconia, 
which plans to erect an addition to its 
factory, has been granted a one-year 
extension of restrictions on a deed for 
site in rear of Laconia City Hall. 


New Jersey 
® Cinderella Shoe Company, Pater- 


son, manufacturer of women’s shoes, 
has been organized by Louis Sillman 
and Andrew Allu. 


® Simco Shoe Stores has leased space 
in new building to be erected in the 
block between Raymond Blvd. and 
Academy St., Newark, 


New Mexico 
® New Mexico Hide & Wool Com- 


pany, Clovis, has been organized by 
Ernest H. Eads and Bobby G. Cham- 


bers. 


New York 


® Homer Bear, leather sales agency, 
has moved from § Spruce Street to 
225 W. 34th Street, New York City. 


® National Turnpike Corp., 280 
Madison Ave., New York City, has 
been organized with Marian Golub as 
principal. 

® Chatsworth Hall, Inc., 170 
Broadway, New York City, has been 
organized with Leo Goldsmith, Jr., as 
principal. 

® Chicago Theatrical Shoe Co. of 
New York, Inc., 60 East 42nd Str., 
New York City, has been organized 
with Harold M. Weinberg as principal. 
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Wilner for 
Wedgie Heels 


the largest 
manufacturer 
of quality 
wedgie heels 
in the world 


eee ee 


SMOOTH AND ELK 
Side Leather 


vigil NEW FOR FALL 


For Linings, Bags, 
Case, and Strap SCUFF-TAN is the newest Casual 


RANCH TANNED and Sport Shoe Leather for Fall. 


INDIAN TANNED 
LEATHER 
For Fine Casuals 
and Sport Shoes 
* 


Contract Tanning 


VOL AUNne 


1830 SO. THIRD ST. MILWAUKEE \4, WIS. 


It's a natural for top sales appeal. 


Write for sample now! 





REG TRADE MARK 


LICH TMAN } = 
Za Bo) 
ee 


LEATHERS 


NEWARK,N.J 





Complete Line of 


BRUSHED LEATHERS’ 


IN ALL POPULAR SHADES 
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© Tru Form Shoes, 1094 Madison 
Ave., New York City, has been organ- 
ized with Esnil Fuhrman and others as 
principals. 


© M. & F. Hide & Skin Co., 213 
Front Street, New York City, has 
been organized with Bernhard Majteles 
and others as principals. 


© Norma Footwear Corp., 62 
Schenectady Ave., Brooklyn, recently 
moved its factory to 9 Broad Street, 
Glens Falls. Company will maintain 
sales offices at 47 West 34th Street, 
New York City, 


® Singer Sewing Machine Com- 
pany, 149 Broadway, New York City, 
has issued a 28-page booklet that dis- 
cusses fundamentals of Methods-Time- 
Measurement as applied to needle 
trades, 


© American Cyanamid Company, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, 
announced creation of Industrial 
Chemicals Division Purchasing De- 
partment with Robert C. Brown as 
Division Purchasing Agent. 


bd Major renovations are nearing com 
pletion at Endicott Johnson Corp.’s 
employe diner in Johnson City. The 
diner has been altered to create more 
home-like atmosphere for employes. 


North Carolina 


® The Fall shoe show of the Caro- 
lina Shoe Travelers will be held in 
Charlotte at Mecklenburg Hotel, 
June 6-7. 


Texas 


© Mustang Moccasin Company, 
Eagle Pass, has been purchased by 
M. L. Bunn. L. G. McCartney has 
been named sales manager. 


Washington 


® The Fall Shoe Fair of Pacific 
Northwest Shoe Travelers wil] be 
held in Seattle at New Washington 
and Olympic Hotels on May 16-18. 


Wisconsin 


© Reports of threats and actions 
against non-striking employes of Al- 
bert Trostel Packing, Ltd., Lake 
Geneva, have been made recently. 
Members of International Association 
of Machinists have been on strike at 


plane since January 29, 


® Weyenberg Shoe Company, Mil- 
waukee, has declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 50 cents a share, payable 
April 1 to stockholders of record 
March 15, 





Canadian Notes 





® Anglo -Canadian Leather Co., 
Ltd., has been granted supplementary 
letters patent by Secretary of State 
Department, Octawa, for purpose of 
altering the capital stock of the com- 
pany so that it now consists of 19,655 
preferred shares of the par value of 
$100 each and 200,000 common shares 
without nominal or par value. 


® Canada’s leather products manu- 
facturers paid an average weekly 
salary and wage of $41.10 on Dec. 1 
last compared with $41.03 a year 
earlier and average hourly rates of 
98.4 cents against 94.2 cents, with 
average hours declining to 39.2 against 
41.4 a year earlier. Total employes 
reached 29,411 on Dec. 1 last but em- 
ployment fell to 91.6 against 98.7 a 
year earlier, based on 1949 being 100. 


®@ Notice has been filed in Ottawa 
that by order of the court discharge 
from bankruptcy of Norman Shoe 
Co., Montreal, Que., is suspended for 
a period of two years from Dec. 13, 
1951. Norman Modlinsky and Sam 
Schaer, shoe 
owners of the firm. 


manufacturers, were 





The finest name in cutting steel is 
Sheffield—and it’s the finest name in 


Shaving Machine Blades. 


They stay sharp with little grinding 
to give longer lasting, more uniform, 


and chatterfree results. 
You can buy 


them only from 


Tanexco, sole agents for Sheffield Shav- 
ing Machine and Highback Buffing 
Machine Blades. 
Try our imported Glazing Glasses too. 


TANEXCO, INC., Sole Agents, 
549 West Washington Boulevard, 


Also Caulking Steel. 


Chicago 6, Illinois 











BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES FOR 


TACCO 
SOLUBLE CLAY 


THERE I8 ONLY ONE “TACCO”" 


¢ 


THE AMERICAN COLOR 
& CHEMICAL CO. 
Sole Distributors to the Leather 
Industry 


172-176 Purchase Street 
Tel, LA berty 2-0617 Boston, Mass. 











36 


Waul Mallaqher 
X% Co., Me. 


CEALERS IN 
DOMESTIC & FOREIGN 


{ickledI Sheep Slims 


PEABODY, NIASS. 
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TABER 
TANNERY 
PUMP S&S 


... have been meeting the special 
requirements of the Tannery since 
1859. Write for Bulletin TP-629 


TABER PUMP CO. 
300 Elm St. (Est. 1859) Buffalo 3, N. ¥. 
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Wanted and For Sale 





For Sale 


CHILDREN'S AND MEN'S stitchdown shoe 
and slipper factory located in New England 

75 cases per dey capacity. Low rent and over 
head, Cheap labor. Plenty of experienced an‘ 
inexperienced help available. Send inquiries to 
Box Q-1. c/o Leather and Shoes, 10 High St 

Boston 10, Mass 


SEDGWICK K. JOHNSON 
Leather Chemist and Tanner 


Research and Government Work a Specialty 
E-4 19 Pingry Place, Elizabeth 3. N. J 
Elizabeth 3-7336 


For Sale 


115 plate glass pasting frames, without glass, 
for Speco dryer Good condition Size of 
frame 70-3/16" x 142-3/16", made of 1%” 
extra heavy pipe 
Address B-20 
c/o Leather and Shoes 
300 W. Adams 8t 
Chicago 6, Il 


Blue Splits Wanted 


BLUE SPLITS WANTED. Car or truckload 
quantities. Untrimmed or trimmed. Also Blue 
Shoulder Splits, etc. Steady user 


Address C-4. 
c/o Leather and Shoes 
300 W. Adams 8t 
Chicago 6, Il 


For Sale 


10 Fulton Klickers 
2 Steam hydraulic presses 
8 ft. Drums 
Paddles, Tanks 
Buffing wheels 
Traud automatic shaving machine 
Proctor-Schwartz toggling machine (excel 
lent condition, latest model) 
Address C-5 
c/o Leather and Shoes 
300 W. Adams 8t 
Chicago 6, Ill 


For Rent or Sale 
TANNERY, 30,000 sq. ft well equipped, in 
Newark, N. J. area 

Address C-6 


Leather and Shoes 
300 W. Adams St 
Chicago 6, Ill 


For Sale 


1 NEW United Shoe Machinery 
Splitter 


Band Knife 
Address C-7 
c/o Leather and Shoes 
300 W. Adams 8t 
Chicago 6, Ill 


osu? . 
Splitting Machine 
FOR SALE: 57” Turner splitting machine 
bought new two years ago and in top notch 
condition 
Address C-9, 
c/o Leather and Shoes 
300 W. Adams 8t 
Chicago 6, Ill 


Machinery For Sale 


ONE ONLY 106 inch Belt Knife Splitting 
Machine in excellent condition Originally 
manufactured by the American Tool Co. Write 
for details. 
Address C-10 
c/o Leather and Shoes 
10 W. Adame 8t 





Chicago 6, Iii 
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Rates 


Space in this department for display ad- 
Vertisements is $5.00 per inch for each 
insertion except in the ‘Situations Wanted" 
column, where space costs $2.00 per inch 
for each insertion. 

Undisplayed advertisements cost $2.50 per 
inch for each insertion under ‘Help 
Wanted”’ and ‘‘Special Notices’’ and $1.00 
per inch for each insertion under ‘‘Situa- 
tions Wanted."’ 

Minimum space accepted: 1 inch. 
must be in our hands not 
Monday morning for publication 
issue of the following Saturday. 
Advertisements with box numbers are 
strictly confidential and neo information 
concerning them will be disclosed by the 
publisher. 


THE RUMPF PUBLISHING CO. 
300 W. Adams St. Chicago 6 


Copy 
later than 
in the 











Companion Line 


WANTED by active shoe supplies agent with 
20 years actual shoemaking experience. Good 
following in New England. Now handling na 
tionally-advertised line Will give complete 
coverage in Massachusetts and New Hamp 
shire shoe factories Write Box Q-4 c/o 
Leather and Shoes, 10 High St Boston 10 
Mass 


Desk Space 


AVAILABLE April 1 in desirable ground floor 
location on Bouth 8t Occupied by 
established hide and skin broker-dealer Write 
Box Q-5, c/o Leather and Shoes, 10 High St 
Boston 10, Mass 


3oston 


Sale or Rent 


MODERN EASTERN KID TANNERY FULLY 
EQUIPPED FOR 250-300 DOZEN DAILY 
Address inquiries to Box Q-7 


c/o Leather and Shoes 
20 Vesey St 
New York 7, N. ¥ 





Help Wanted 





Glove Cutter 


EXPERIENCED WORK GLOVE CUTTER 
Must be capable of instructing new help. Ex 
cellent opportunity with a well-established tirm 
in Western New York State. Good chance for 
advancement Write, giving age, experience 
and references--to C-3, c/o Leather and Shoes 
300 W. Adams 8t., Chicago 6, Ill 


Leather Sales Technician 


POSITION OPEN 
to locate and t e! 


leather sales technician 

South America—-spend one 
month U. 8. Tannery experience essential 
Spinish helpful. To represent manufacturer's 
line tanning chemicals Address (C-12 c/o 
leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chi 
cago 6, Il 


Splitting Mch. Operator 


SPLITTING MACHINE OPERATOR WANTED 
to work on dry 04k curried shoulders Fatab 
lished New England firm 


Address B-18 
c/o Leather and Shoes 
300 W. Adams 8t 
Chicago 6, Ii 


LEATHER and SHOES 





Situations Wanted 


Salesman 


Are you looking for ar 


experienced and capa 
ble leather 


salesman? This man has excep 
tionally good and widespread contacts in New 
England Personally acquainted with most 
important buyers Beat of references Apply 
Box P-6, Leather and Shoes, 10 High St., Bos 
ton 10, Mass 


Tanner 


TANNER, 30 years 
in vegetable tanning 
wanted leather 


experience specializing 
capable of tanning any 
desires position Address 
Box Q-2 
c/o Leather and 

20 Vesey St 


New York 7, N. ¥ 


Asst. Mgr. Shoe Store 


POSITION WANTED as assistant manager of 
Have had 5 years 
selling shoes im 32 years of age. single an 
willing to relocate 


shoe store experience 


Address C-S 
co Leather and Shoes 
100 W Adams St 
Chicago 6, Ill 


Tanner-Supt. 


SUPERINTENDENT AND TANNER desire 
Osition with a responsible organization. Must 
be quality manufacturers of side leathers of 
desirous of obtaining same. Thoroughly experi 
enced in tannery management, labor relations 
ind material procurement \ thorough know! 
edge of leather manufacture from hide house 
Kips and sides in Elk, Smooth, Bag 
Aniline, Waterproof, Retan, Mechanical, Retan 
Sole, Glove tanned, and other leathers, with a 
comprehensive knowledge of aplit manufacture 
Over twenty-five years experience with tech 
nical education 
ultant 
foreign 


to sales 


Extensive experience as a con 
Excellent references Domestic and 
inquries invited \ddresa c-ll 
c/o Leather and Shoes wo OW \dama &t 
Chicago 6, Il 


Administration or Sales 


WIDI XPERIENCE over 25 years sales 
merchardising, production, all types calf and 
fe upper leathers and splits. Capable develop 
in ew lines and new flelds 
nery management 
Q-6 c/o Leather and 
Boston 10. Maas 


Experienced tan 
inquiries to Box 
Shoes 10 High &t 


Address 


Salesman 


10 years’ experience, calling on men's, women's 
and children's shoe factories in Maine New 
Hampshire and Mass., looking for an additional 
line Product must be competitive and de 
pendable. Address Box P-4, c/o Leather and 


Shoes, 10 High St Boston 10, Masa 








LEATHER SPECIALTIES 
PROCESS DEVELOPMENT 


PURE-TAN 


(QUEBRACHO CRYSTALS) 


GEORGE H. 


GRISWOLD 


14 Franklin St. Salem, Mass. 














Coming Events 


Deaths 


Index to Ads 





April 4-6, 1954--Advance Boston Fall 
Shoe Market Week. Sponsored by New 
England Shoe and Leather Association. 
Hotels Statler and Touraine and manu 
facturer showrooms in Boston. 


April 25-28, 1954——-St. Louis Shoe Show. 
sponsored by St. Louis Shoe Manufacturers 
Association. Leading St. Louis hotels. 


May 2-6, 1954—-Popular Price Shoe Show 
of America, Sponsored by National Asso- 
ciation of Shoe Chain Stores and New 
England Shoe and Leather Association. 
Hotels New Yorker and McAlpin, New 
York City. 


May 9-12, 1954--Fall Shoe Show spon 
sored by Southwestern Shoe Travelers As 
sociation, Adolphus, Baker and Southland 
Hotels, Dallas, Texas. 


May 10-11, 1954—-Annual Spring Meet- 
ing of National Hide Association. Sheraton- 


Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 


May 13-14, 1954—Annual Spring Meet 
img of Tanners’ Council of America. Bed 
ford Springs Hotel, Bedford, Pa. 


June 7-10, 1954-—-Annual Convention, 
American Leather Chemists Association 
Bedford Springs Hotel, Bedford, Pa. 


July 58, 1954--Golden Anniversary 
Convention of Shoe Service Institute of 
America. New Yorker Hotel, New York 
City. 


July 11-14, 1954-—-Baltimore Shoe Show, 
sponsored by Baltimore Shoe Club, Inc. 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


Aug. 29-Sept. 1, 1954--Allied Shoe 
Products and Style Exhibit for Spring and 
Summer 1955, Hotel Belmont Plaza, New 
York City, 


Aug. 31-Sept. 1, 1954-—-Showing of Amer- 
ican Leathers for Spring and Summer 1955. 
Sponsored by Tanners’ Council of America. 
Waldort-Astoria, New York City. 


Oct, 24-27, 1954 National Shoe Fair 
Sponsored by National Shoe Manufactur 
ers and National Shoe Retailers Associa 
tions, Palmer House and other Chicago 
hote!s 


Oct. 26-30, 1954—-Annual Fall Meeting 
of Tanners’ Council of America. Edge 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


Feb. 19-22, 1955.Factory Management 
Conference, Sponsored by National Shoe 
Manufacturers Association. Netherland 
Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, O, 


Horace Drinkwater . . . 81, shoe 
executive, died March 8 at his home 
in Hingham, Mass., after a long illness. 
A pioneer shoe manufacturer, he was 
chairman of the board of directors of 
Edwin Clapp & Son, Inc., East Wey- 
mouth, Mass., maker of men’s top- 
quality shoes. Previously, he was as- 
sociated with his father and brother in 
the operation of the A. C, Drinkwater 
tannery in Braintree. A graduate of 
Harvard Law School in 1894, he be- 
came active in political affairs and 
was a former member of the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives. He 
was also a member of the Boston Boot 
and Shoe Club and active in yachting 
circles. Surviving are two sons, Davis 
C. and Albion C.; two daughters, Mrs. 
Dwight T. Myers and Mrs. Edward G. 
Pinkerton; a sister, 13 grandchildren 
and six great-grandchildren. 


Charles B. Corser . . . 94, retired 
shoe chain operator, died March 3 in 
Pasadena, Cal., of a bronchial ailment. 
A native of Rome, N. Y., Corser en- 
tered the wholesale shoe business in 
Chicago at an early age and was asso- 
ciated with C,. W. Marks. The firm 
eventually expanded to become one of 
the nation’s largest shoe wholesalers 
and later entered the manufacturing 
and retailing fields. Corser retired in 
1928 and various civic 
causes, in particular those devoted to 


support ed 


medical research. He leaves two sisters 
and two nephews. 


Louis Myers ... 62, shoe executive, 
died suddenly March 2 at a Brockton, 
Mass., hospital following a heart at- 
tack. He was superintendent of Vic- 
tory Shoe Co. in Brockton. Associated 
with the industry for many years, he 
was widely known in the New Eng- 
land trade. He was a past president of 
the Jewish Progressive Club and active 
in fraternal affairs. Surviving are his 
wife, Frances; a son, Samuel; and a 
daughter, Miss Charlotte Myers. 


Patrick Hamilton .. . 59, shoe ex- 
ecutive, died March § in Misericordia 
Hospital, Milwaukee, Wis., after an 
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illness of three weeks. He was a fore- 
man at the James Shoe Co. in Mil- 
waukee for the past seven years and 
previously was associated with other 
shoe factories in the area. Hamilton 
came to Milwaukee in 1919. He leaves 
his wife, Elfrieda; three sons, Harold, 
William and Thomas; two daughters, 
his mother and a sister. 
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BIGGEST PLATFORM SHOE 
NEWS IN YEDRS.! 


CUSHION CORK 


INSOLE STRIP 


ve 
~ 
ve 
~ 


FLEXICORK 
PLATFORM 





New material combination increases flexibility... 


cuts platform weight up to 50% 


If you'd like to give your platform shoes the extra 
sales advantages of exceptional lightness and flexi 
bility, here’s important news! 

Now, by using Armstrong’s Flexicork® and Arm 
strongs Cushion Cork® in combination, you can 
reduce over-all platform weight as much as 50% 
and also give your shoes amazing flexibility! Yet 
your in-the-shoe cost stays surprisingly low for 


quality construction. 


Remarkable lightness 

The platform in this sales-winning combination 
—Armstrong’s Flexicork —is the lightest cork com 
position ever made that offers both strength and 
workability. It handles well in automatic machines 
and needs no lamination. And like the best cork 
and-rubber compounds, Flexicork gives a shoe a 
high degree of flexibility! 


Extra comfort appeal 
An insole strip made with Armstrong's Cushion 
Cork completes this new combination of materials. 
Cushion Cork is made of springy cork particles and 
a sponged binder. It “gives” with every step ab 


sorbing the shocks and jars of walking. Yet Cushion 
Cork wont mat down or spread. Its sales-winning 
combination of flexibility and resilience lasts as 


long as the shoe itself 
Free samples 

If you want to see a demonstration shoe made 
with Flexicork and Cushion Cork, or if you'd like 
to test the materials in one of your lines, call your 
Armstrong representative. Hell be glad to suppl 
as much of these materials as you need, without 
cost, or write direct to Armstrong Cork 
Company, Shoe Products Dept., 6203 (A) 
Drury Avenue Pennsylvania yi 


Lancaster 


ARMSTRONG'S 
PLATFORM MATERIALS 





make 


We 





because we make 
the imnorsoles you ‘need. 


Take our V/NAFOAM for instance 


This amazingly soft chlorophyll treated foam rubber 
combines with sturdy, flexible LYNFLEX to produce 
an innersole that means extra sales and more profit 
to you. 

A boon to the production man, it handles with in- 
finite ease as a regular operation in the making of 
the shoe. 

REMEMBER LYNN—THE RECOGNIZED LEADER 
IN MODERN SHOE MATERIALS. 


LYNN INNERSOLE CO. 


119 BRAINTREE ST. ALLSTON, MASS. 


REVRESENTATIVES: CINN., Ohio — Ernie Furstenau; LOS AN 
GELES—Leo Laskey; ST. LOUIS—Eli “‘Pete’’ Sehwartz:; NEW 
YORK — Arthur V. Epstein, Sidney Cohen; PENNSYLVANIA — 
lou Keith and Chas Keith; NEW ENGLAND Frank Deastlov, 
Hy Friedman, Phil Sneider, Dave Harrison; MILWALKEER and 
CHICAGO: Phil J. Ott, Jim Ott; NASHVILLE—Ben W. Thompson 





